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OPINIONS QF 


THE LATE MR. LIONEL JOHNSON IN THE “OUTLOOK,” IN AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED “A GREAT UNKNOWN.” 

“The title of these arresting _— is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well describes and defines the writer's poetical attitude. . . . . Here 
is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman 
who has caught some master’s style ; behind or within these poems is a personality. 
The pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . . . . Youth 
in its white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these ballads, of which one is a legend, one historical, and the third a beautiful 
invention. . . . . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, 
or at least more intimately conceived and re - « + « Let the reader 
turn to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake, and impossible to describe otherwise; 
if he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic 
poet. Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ‘The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. Asa 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . . . . Theballad 
soliloquy «Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily good. . . . . Among the rest of the 
poems are two translations from * Les Fleurs du Mai.’ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger.” 

THE STANDARD 

“The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point 

of workmanship this accomplished and skilful hand.” 
THE TIMES 

“ He is by turns esthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, especially 

t he ballad of ‘ St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture.’ 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

“These are the verses of apoet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust to 
call it the production of ‘a minor bard. . « « Itisa work of aremarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in hissonnets. . . . . Indeed, all 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction . , . . a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. 
There can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems.” 


THE PRESS: 
“A PARISIAN” IN THE “ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE” 

“These poems, ‘The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in part 
to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best among 
them—and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems—first pepe in 
the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. That is some 
three years ago, and the t masters of French poetry, chief among them the late 
Stephen Mallarmé, were not slow to applaud.” 

“The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit 
I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in its 
estimate of English poetry: especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘souffié’ . . . . and surely it is this 
‘ souffié,’ a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet’s verses . . . . The two translations from Baudelaireare as perfect 
in form and in the repetition of the /risson of the original verse as Baudelaire's own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to findso complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet. 


THE LATE MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN “THE ACADEMY” 

“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself an inspiration. . . . . No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for ‘guotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of 
his fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse.” 


MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE “ PALL-MALL MAGAZINE” 

“In my case, I reckon but very few of the contem writers of verse known to 
me as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without 
hesitation the anonymous author of the yo the Soul’ 2.4 .~ This inspiration 
I take to be first of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. It 
is as though a child said ‘Look, how beautiful!’ but a child able to see minutely and 
~ 45 - eee — Seat hems py ith —< to — them beauti- 

y is so rare, one is jus ng my view of it] in thinki € al nce of 
this little book a most fortunate event.” x se owe 
THE’ SCOTSMAN 

“ This isa book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . . . . Thisisa verseof 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation 
of connoisseurs. . . . . Inall these the feeling is — wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL appears to be getting 
rather beyond himself. While we may congratulate him 
on his recent efforts in the salving ot statuary and upon 
his engagement to a very charming young lady, we cannot 
in the least approve of his remarks at Swansea respecting 
Anglo-German relations, According to Mr. Churchill the 
German menace does not exist. England and Germany, 
he holds, “ have nothing to fight about, have no prize to 
fight for, and have no place to fight in,” which is very 
pretty, and in a sense very true. The English will not 
seek war, whether with Germany or any other Power. 
There is nothing that England wants which she has not got 
or which she cannot keep. Consequently there are no prizes 
for which she may fight. But to say that there is no prize 
for which Germany might not fight is preposterous. 
London alone would be quite prize enough for the 
German maw. It was a German general who, on visit- 
ing the metropolis for the first time, ejaculated, ‘ What 
a place to loot!” It is all very well for Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Churchill to flutter about like doves 
with olive-twigs in their beaks, but when they throw 
hard facts out of the window and say the thing that is not, 
we must be excused if we venture on reproof. The 
vapourings of these gentlemen in the admirable cause of 
peace have been “ warmly welcomed by the German Press 
and in official quarters.” We should think so. They are 
precisely what Germany wants, and what she would be 
quite willing to’ pay for if she could not get them for 
nothing. When Mr. Churchill says that England would 
be no prize for Germany, no plum, nothing worth going 
out for, the German smiles in his sleeve. The German 
Press and German officialdom may coo prettily in response 
to the dulcet utterances of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd- 
George, but Germany goes on building ships, and subsidising 
her Count Zeppelins, and purchasing new high explosives. 


< cooing section of the German Press assures us 
a 


Nothing can be more mistaken than the illusion that Germany 
udges Great Britain the sovereignty of the sea. On the contrary, 
the significance of British sea power in the development of 











culture and civilisation can be sincerely and een spree 
ciated, .Moreover, on the other side of the North Sea it will be 


acknowledged that the increase in the German Fleet is only 
keeping pace with the growth of German interests, and is not 
directed against Great Britain. 

Obviously it would be a very bad thing for Germany 
if she were to own that her increase of naval armaments 
were directed against Great Britain. The point is not 
what may Germany feel or do at the present moment, but 
what she may feel and do when her Navy has attained 
something like the proportions which have been mapped 
out for it. And there is a section of the German Press 
which does not coo, On the contrary, it says frankly what 
it means : 

Signs are multiplying that England is seeking an understanding 
with Germany for a limitation of naval ship-building. Wedecline 
to consider such proposals, which are absolutely unacceptable 
from the German point of view. 


Why? What “interests” has Germany which demand 
the huge increases in her naval concerns which have 
marked the past ten years of her history? What 
“interests” has she that are not now fully protected and 
over-protected ? We should be sorry to say words of an 
alarmist character. For the present, and possibly for the 
next ten years, there can be no cause foralarnt. But the 
price of liberty is eternal watchfulness, and, judging from 
their speeches, with Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill at the look-out or on sentry-go, we are trusting 
ourselves to persons who cannot tell an enemy when they 
see one, and whose eye for danger carries no further than 
the length of their noses. Germany’s protestations that the 
last thing she desires is war may be sincere enough. At the 
same time it is the first duty of England to maintain herself 
in such a naval position that if Germany suddenly changes 
her mind it will not be a serious matter. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s nothing-to-fight-for theory is teo silly for 
words, 


The Suffragists have found a bold recruit in the shape of 
a certain Lady Maclaren, of 43 Belgrave uare, W. 
Writing on what the Daily Mail is pleased to call “ the sex 
conflict,” Lady Maclaren observes that chivalry “has in 
past ages been of about as much use as moonshine to the 
mass of women,” and that “while it may have helped 
high-born beauty in distress, it never gave justice to woman- 
hood in ugliness, poverty, or age.” Indeed, according to 
Lady Maclaren, “the most conspicuous triumphs of chivalry 
to-day result in carrying a few cloaks for rich women and 
giving up a few seats to pretty ones.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, a new chivalry is slowly but surely dawning—at least, 
so or the amazing Lady Maclaren. And this new 
chivalry is to consist “not in the offerirg to women of 
trifling acts of courtesy, to be paid for by a lifetime. of 
obedience, but is to give women something worth having— 
respect instead of contempt, comradeship (Oh, this com- 
radeship !) instead of subjection, equality instead of 
tyranny.” Weare unable to gather from “ Who’s Who” 
who Lady Maclaren may be, for there is no Lord Maclaren 
that we can find, except a Scotch Lord of Justiciary, 
and no knight or baronet of that name. We do not doubt 
for a moment, however, that Lady Maclarenis an authentic 
and bond fide lady of title. And that being the case, we 
cannot help wondering in what sort of circles it is that she 
happens to move. Does the chivalry of the men of Lady 
Maclaren’s set-—we hope “set” is a good enough word— 
amount only to the carrying of a few cloaks for rich women 
and the giving up a few seats to pretty women? Does 
that chivalry offer women contempt instead of respect 
subjection instead of comradeship, tyranny instead o 
equality ? If it does, Lady Maclaren would be well advised 
to change circles at once. 


The fact is that the women who make public demonstra- 
tion of their hatred of mankind are as a general rule 
screaming through their hats, We will never believe 
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that Lady Maclaren has the smallest personal grounds 
for complaining of the way in which she is treated 
by the men of her family or the men of her 
acquaintance. It is far more likely that she is very 
comfortable indeed, and that the men about her are her 
bond slaves. Why, therefore, should she thus cry and call 
out? It is because she imagines that, while she herself is 
properly treated, there are women in the world who 
are not so fortunate. We can assure Lady Maclaren 
that such women are the exception, and a very small 
exception, and not the rule. A kind heart can beat behind 
a fancy waistcoat, or for that matter behind a plain waist- 
coat, just as abundantly as it can beat beneath the top 
part of a twenty-guinea Directoire costume, or beneath 
one of those inexpensive shirt-waists which you buy when 
people are selling-off. Lady Maclaren may further take 
it from us that, in spite of the Daily Mail and Mrs. 
Pankhurst, there is no sex conflict, and there never can 
be one. 


We are beginning to pick up a new book with a certain 
terror. Apart from the fact that a new book is nowadays 
more or less of a bad book, the publishers have begun to 
load it up with all sorts of extraneous and irritating adver- 
tising matter. From a work of fiction just to hand we 
shake haphazard half-a-dozen leaflets inviting us to buy a 
great variety of literary products, from the “ Old Man in the 
Corner” to “‘ Thumbographs,” and a work which claims to 
have for a frontispiece “ General Baden-Powell’s Ghost,” and 
a cardboard representation of a bottle which keeps hot drinks 
hot for a day and cold drinks cold for many days. We do 
not doubt for a moment that these things are good and 
worthy to be bought. On the other hand, that is no reason 
why tidings of them should come to us out of Bacon’s 
Essays or a shilling volume of Jane Austen. It is natural 
that a publishing house should wish in some way to advise 
persons who buy its publications that other works are on 
sale and can be had for a song. But we think that the 
advertising of these facts should be confined to the back of 
a book in the good old way. To interleave a new novel 
with annoying little price-lists that begin to flutter all round 
you the minute you open the covers is in our opinion bad 
policy. And it is certainly of no advantage whatever to 
the reader. Of course it may be that some of these 
advertisements creep into books at the booksellers. But 
the publishers are clearly responsible for interleaving with 
their own lists, 


The New Age wriggles like a worm on a hook. The 
other week it was boasting of “numbering Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome among its 
contributors,” and it expressed the opinion that these 
gentlemen are “distinguished writers.” And because we 
have explained that we do not agree with the New Age in 
this view, the New Age has proceeded deliberately to 
throw its distinguished contributors overboard. We are 
now assured that the politics of the New Age and the 
politics of Mr. H. G. Wells are “ certainly not the same,” 
and that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome “has written once, and 
once only, for the New Age,” and that Mr. Belloc has 
never written in the New Age “except to take part 
in controversy, and always on the Anti-Socialist side.” 
Dear, dear, dear! We have made a horrible mistake, 
and we must withdraw, lest worse befall us. Yet on 
Pp. 325 of the current issue of the New Age we find a 
column article signed “H. Belloc,” and entitled “ Dr. 
Guinness and the Congo.” If this article is intended as a 
letter to the Editor there is nothing either above it or 
below it or in the text of it to indicate the fact. It is 
printed in exactly the same type as other articles in the 
paper, and it occupies a middle position among the leading 
articles. If Mr. Belloc is not a Socialist we rejoice to hear it. 
But a man is known by the company he keeps, and the writer 
who airs himself consistently in a paper like the New Age, 
and allows himself to be passed off as an ordinary con- 
tributor when he is in reality a dissentient correspondent, 















does not deserve much pity if people arrive at mistaken 
conclusions about him. However, the whole matter is of 
small consequence so far as we are concerned, and we must 
leave the Editor of the New Age to derive what satisfaction 
he can from the “ seven inaccuracies”? which he believes 
he has found in a recent paragraph of ours. 


Meanwhile, and quite apart from the New Age, it would 
be interesting to inquire what Mr. Hilaire Belloc really is, 
We admit that we know next to nothing about him. He 
dedicates his books to Mr. Chesterton ; he is a member of 
Parliament; he sits on the Liberal side of the House ; he 
writes Te for the New Age, “ always on the Anti- 
Socialist side,” and he writes in the Morning Post. These 
things may quite well be absolutely compatible one with 
the other, though at first blush they seem a trifle bewilder- 
ing. There is a tale of a woman who started a lecture on 
Spiritualism with the interesting query, “ What am I ?” 
This inquiry she repeated three times, as rhetoricians will, 
and jump after the third time of asking as it were, a voice 
from the gallery replied, “‘ Nay, Liza, I give itup!” What 
is Mr. Belloc? Must we give it up ? 


It seems that Mr. Clement Shorter has been revisiting 
Olney, formerly, we believe, famous as the birthplace of the 
poet Cowper. And Mr. Shorter comes back from his visit 
with the old, old name on his lips and the old, old story to 
tell. Why it should be impossible to write of Olney or of 
the poet Cowper without dragging in the name of Mr. 
Thomas Wright and without appealing piteously for funds 
for the endowment of Cowper’s house, of which, by the 
way, Mr. Thomas Wright’s father is caretaker, we have 
never been able to make out. The fact is that there 
has been quite enough of the Wright-cum-Olney and 
Cowper business. Cowper’s house belongs to the public, 
thanks to the generosity of the late Mr. Collingridge. 
It is endowed to the extent of £18 per annum 
already, but Mr. Shorter assures us that £2,000 is wanted 
for an adequate endowment. Mr. Shorter desires that 
some rich man should come forward and write a single 
cheque for the amount, and he promises that rich man 
“great kudos” in consequence. But supposing the rich man 
desired to nominate a caretaker, and that his nomination 
was not the nomination of Mr. Thomas Wright, what would 
happen then? Mr. Thomas Wright, with his Cowper 
School, his Cowper books, and his “ biographies ” which 
have become the terror of the eminent, not to mention his 
considerable freehold property in and around Olney, is and 
has been doing so well from a financial point of view that 
it would not be half a bad idea if he himself found the 
£2,000 which is so urgently needed to keep the memory of 

owper bright and untarnished, and adequately to endow 
Cowper’s house—the retreat of the declining years of Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s father. 


We are astonished that Mr. Shorter should so per- 
sistently puff and approve the Wright ménage at Olney. 
We do not say that Mr. Thomas Wright has failed to 
render signal service to Cowper’s memory and to lovers of 
Cowper’s verse. But what should we think if, say, Mr. 
Sidney Lee were to settle in Stratford-on-Avon, advertise 
himself in and out of season as “Sidney Lee of Stratford-on- 
Avon,” and put his father in to be the caretaker and receiver 
of sixpences at Shakespeare’s Birthplace? From the point 
of view of business there is no possible harm in such a 
thing. From the point of view of letters it is discreditable. 


A modern Isaac D’Israeli might compile a portly anc 
entertaining volume under the title “ Follies of Criticism.” 
Perhaps some such work is actually in contemplation, and 
if that be so we are sure that the editor of it will be glad 
of the following example. It is not a laborious jest; it 
is serious musical criticism from the pages of last week’s 
Referee : 

The first movement of the majority of Béethoven’s pianoforte 
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sonatas may be sogneted as the story of human vicissitudes. 
The opening melody is the hero, the second represents the 
heroine, and that these personages may be remembered this 
portion of the movement called the exposition is directed to be 
repeated. Then comes what is known as the “ working-out” 
section, in which the hero and heroine themes ——— what may 
fairly be regarded as the experiences common to the course of 
true love or married life. The additional subjects which appear, 
sometimes unexpectedly, called by musicians episodes, may be 
taken as children, since they often exert great influence on subse- 

uent events. Finally, there is the “recapitulation” section, in 
which the principal themes are restated, but wich the second 
subject transposed into the tonality of the first, suggesting that 
the heroine has come to hold the same opinions as the hero ; and 
so in the amity of Darby and Joan the movement ends. 


But what about the butcher’s bill and the furnishing of the 


spare-room ? And there is something almost eerie in the 
appearance of thcse “ unexpected ” children. 





The critic evidently thinks that the great music, the 
inexpressive song, of Beethoven is a variant of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s preposterous “ Duet and an Occasional Chorus;” 
and, for all we know, he may go on to treat Bach’s Fugues 
on the same lines, and find allusions to the children taking 
Gregory’s powders in the famous G Minor. Chopin’s Noc- 
turnes will, presumably, be left alone as “ not quite nice,” as 
not fitting into this scheme of classical music regarded as an 
expression of a semi-detached villa, at £30 per annum, 
situated on gravel soil, within easy distance of the City, the 
West End, and the principal places of amusement. ‘There 
is one thing to be said in extenuation of the critic’s 
offence—it is not much worse than Tennyson’s criticism of 
his own work. The poet said that by the Round Table in 
the Idylls he intended to signify “‘ Liberal Institutions ”—all 
of them presumably, from the House of Commons to the 
Mile End Guardians ; all the Institutions by which in a 
democratic country honour and honesty are put up to 
auction to fetch the highest prices possible, whether in 
turkeys, gold watches, breast-pins, hard cash, or in 
positions of responsibility and eminence. The currency is 
immaterial ; though perhaps the comparatively poor man 
who perpetrates a “job” for a £10 note and a box of 
cigars is a less guilty wretch than the rich man who 
promises to get an unjust Bill through the House—if we 
will be so good as to make him Prime Minister. Well, the 
Idylls are not Tennyson’s greatest work by any means, but 
they are by no means so deplorable as the poet would have 
had us believe ; they symbolise something higher than 
putrefaction. 


The Wesiminsicr Gazetie, in commenting on a recent 
ecclesiastical appointment, alludes to the “sturdy Evan- 
gelical theology” of a certain Bishop. Why should 
Evangelicalism, Puritanism, and like beliefs be so specially 
honoured by this adjective? Every shade of opinion has 
professors who are entitled to the epithet-—Torquemada 
was sturdy, so was St. Dominic, so was Father Macko- 
nochie, so, for the matter of that, was Bill Sikes. One is 
quite tired of hearing the Puritans invariably described as 
“sturdy,” asif they hada sort of monopoly of the qualities 
of conviction and persistence, as if all Catholics were, 
somehow or other, bound to be “flabby.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is not the case. The real 
peculiarity of Puritans is their habit of describing them- 
selves as the People of England ; the peculiarity of the rest 
of us is that we are apt to take this claim for granted. As 
for Evangelicalism, its characteristic is and always has been 
illiteracy. This grace has unfortunately been coupled in 
many instances with a vicious propensity for the writing of 
bad “religious” verse: hence the huge proportion of 
maudlin rubbish in our hymn-books. It seems almost 
paradoxical, and yet it is true, that there was a time when 
the word “hymn” carried with it no implication of either 
drivel or doggerel. Virgil would have found the “ Dies 
Ire” and the “ Lauda Syon” strange and barbarous, no 
doubt ; he would not have dismissed either as mere babble 
and fatuity. o. + 








AT EVENING’S HUSH 


Now pipe no more, glad Shepherd, 
Your joys from this fair hill 

Through golden eves and still ; 
There sounds from yon dense quarry 
A burden harsh and sorry. 

No piping now, poor Shepherd, 
Men strive with violent hand, 

And anger stirs the bland 

Blithe heaven that ne’er yet trembled, 
Save with great spirits assembled. 
No more, no more, sad Shepherd, 
Let thy bright fingers stray 

Idly in the old way, 

No more the nimble glancing 

Set gleeful spirits a-dancing. 

Put by thy pipe, O Shepherd ! 
There needs no note of thine 

For men deaf, undivine . .. . 
And lest brute hands should take it, 


O sorrowful Shepherd, break it ! 
J. F. 





AT LAST! 


This is the wood oft visited in dreams, 
The longed-for scent of pines is in the air ; 
And this the pictured beech, whose foliage streams 
Like tresses of some mighty angel’s hair. 
But now, too late, my very feet may stand 
Where oft the unsubstantial dream feet stood : 
Regret hath marshalled here her phantom band, 
And left no place for Joy in all the wood. 
ANNE BUNSTON. 


REVIEWS 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI 


The Later Years of Catherine de Medici, 
SICHEL. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 


THis is an eminently readable, if not a very valuable, book. 
Miss Sichel frankly admits in her preface that she has 
made no discovery of an actual fact, and has detected no 
error in accepted dates. She has sought to paint the 
portrait of Catherine de Medici as she sees her with such 
other persons in the drama as were interwoven with her 
destiny. She says: 

Here in Paris, near the Louvre, beneath the window whence 
Catherine gave her fatal signal on the eve of St. Bartholomew 
oe or near that other window which looked out upon the 
fast-crimsoning Seine . . . it is easier to feel the full force 
of the old conceptions which divide us from the past. 

In fact Miss Sichel’s book is an effort at evocation of a 
somewhat impressionist kind, in which the temperament 
of the artist and the milieu in which she works play 
influential parts. But surely it has now been decided for 
some time past by competent historical authorities, that the 
window of the Louvre overlooking the Seine which tradi- 
tion has associated with the early phases of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, considerably post-dates that tragic 
event. For the sake of a picture, however, the most vivid 
details are sure to be selected, and not those only the 
authenticity of which is beyond a doubt ; and this makes 
the kind of portraiture which Miss Sichel practises of small 
worth to the student, and even misleading in certain 
cases. But. the method has a value of its own. 
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It supplies the general reader with broad general 
ideas about important phases and interesting per- 
sonages of past history. {t gives him more than 
does the historical novel, and probably informs his mind 
more effectively than an accurate historical study could do, 
to the appreciation of which, qualities of mind which are 
not exactly common and a certain intellectual training 
are indispensable. There is a danger, however, that the 
colouring of the picture may be overdone, that the per- 
spective may be false. It is rare for a woman who writes 
around history to write without prejudice. Men historians 
often enough fall into the same fault, under the influence of 
political and religious bias. But with women it seems 
impossible to avoid it. Women are born into the world 
to love, and love always entails hate. Miss Sichel is not 
far from hating Catherine de Medici and the age of the 
Renaissance in which she lived. She writes : 


The Ligue was the counterpart of Catherine. We have com- 
pared it to the great French Revolution, but there is this vital 
difference between the two. The Revolution was the conflagra- 
tion at the birth of an Idea; it was the beginning of an 
era, . . . . The death of Catherine closed an epoch, with 
her died the age of the Renaissance. And with the reign of 
Henry IV. there came the dawn of modern times. - « it 
was the destiny of Catherine de Medici to imbibe the 
poison of either influence [that of the Reformation and that 
of the Renaissance]. From the Reformation she derived its 
abuses—its degradation of religion into politics, its gross polemic 
materialism, the more pernicious for priestly vestments. From 
the Renaissance she inhaled its stagnant Paganism, its cold 
curiosity, its stupid blindness to aught but the senses, its foolish 
worship of a golden calf set up in a boundless wilderness, Such 
were the miasmic fumes that she absorbed, and breathed forth 
again to blight the world she lived in. There are deadlier 
poisons than those that lurk in perfumed gloves; there is a 
deadlier death than that which these deal to men. It is the death 
of the ideal, of faith in man, of faith in anything outside him. 
These were the real murders of the women accused of scores of 
others. History provides no theological text for the sermons of 
conscious moralists, but sometimes, unconsciously, it reveals to 
us certain moral laws. It is a medium for them, not a pulpit. If 
any person, any age, is doomed for its sins to forfeit the meed 
of immortality, that age is the reign of the last Valois—that 
person is Catherine de Medici. 


Most, if not all, of this is fustian—little better indeed 
than sheer nonsense. In the first place, it is highlv 
dangerous for any writer of history to talk so glibly of eras, 
epochs, ages, and modern times. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as an era, an epoch, an age, or modern 
times. With every minute that goes by the Middie Ages, 
for instance, are getting further and further away from the 
middle, assuming—which is, of course, not the case— 
that there can possibly be a middle to that which 
has no known beginning or knowable end. To tell us that 
the Revolution was the conflagration at the birth of an 
Idea is to tell us nothing that has any precise meaning, and 
if Miss Sichel imagines that any new ideas were given 
birth to by the fact of the French Revolution she is 
assuredly mistaken. If anything deserves to be called 
stagnant it was the pseudo-classical conception of freedom 
which predominated in the minds of the leaders of that 
inhuman movement—a _ pseudo-classicism which, by the 
way, achieved, among other things, the complete destruc- 
tion of the art of painting in France—at any rate for the 
present—a curious result which is worthy of more attention 
from historians than it has received, especially as it is 
highly typical. The “gross polemic materialism of the 
Reformation, the more pernicious for priestly vestments,” 
is unfair to a highly complex movement, one of the 
strongest motives of which lay in the fact that the invention 
of printing had weakened the raison d’étre of the older 
ecclesiastical symbolism. To accuse the Renaissance of 
“stupid blindness to aught but the senses” is far too 
sweeping a charge, and indeed a stupid one. Whatever 
its faults and deficiencies may have been, the Christian 
world owes to the Renaissance an immense debt. To sa 

that Catherine de Medici murdered the ideal and the fait 

in man (which he has never been without, as far as 
what we know of his history enables us to judge) is to 











give that good lady, who had her commendable points, an 
importance which she never possessed, and surely neither 
she nor her age will be bereft “of the meed of immor- 
tality,” with Miss Edith Sichel on the spot precisely to 
ward off this tragic and quite undeserved contingency. 
History, she says, provides no theological text for the 
sermons of conscious moralists. Butshe contradicts this 
when she writes a few lines higher up on the same page, 
which is her last : 

Yet, although for long men did not know it, they were— 
are—making towards a common goal and using a common 
watchword. That watchword, that goal, is freedom. 


“ Making” for “moving” is a slang expression, but is not 
this just the theological text which sey | does supply to 
the conscious moralist ? Of what use is the historian, any 
way, if he is not to be a conscious moralist, with history, 
or as much as he can find out about it, as his text, which is 
a theological text into the bargain? For the moral to which 
it constantly points is the divine triumph in the long run of 
Good over Evil ; and in that conclusion we are entirely, we 
think, in accord with Miss Edith Sichel. 





STONES THAT CRY OUT 


The Tower of London. Painted by JoHN FULLEYLOVE, 
aa) Described by ARTHUR PoysER. (Black, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


It isa pleasure to be able to say that we cordially welcome 
this volume. Sometimes in these popular “ colour-books ” 
the illustrations are amateurish and the letterpress perfunc- 
tory—the former being the work of an artist who doesn’t 
understand, and the latter of a writer who doesn’t care. 
From both faults the present volume is free. Those who 
take it up will probably be not unacquainted with the 
name of Mr. Fulleylove, and his reputation will not be at 
all imperilled by the illustrations before us; while the 
description by Mr. Poyser is sensible, painstaking—even 
exhaustive. The artist’s part is naturally the more attrac- 
tive, some of his pictures being of a real beauty, as carefully 
drawn as they are admirably coloured ; but it is clear that 
Mr. Poyser has been by no means sparing of his labour in 
the compilation of the historical part of the book. He 
justly remarks : 


The history of the Tower of London is so closely bound up 

with the history of England, from the Roman Conquest onwards, 
that it is very difficult to write a record of the one without appear- 
ing to have attempted to write a record of the other. A full 
history of the Tower may read like an attenuated history of 
England. 
Bearing in mind that the description of the architec- 
tural features of the Tower is properly the province 
of the artist of the brush, Mr. Poyser has modestly 
refrained from unnecessary competition in this direc- 
tion, and his narrative consequently gains in clear- 
ness and conciseness. He has not neglected those 
little things—bubbles of the past—which give so much 
interest to an historical recital, such as, for example, 
that anecdote of the brilliant and profligate Rochester, one 
of whose buffoon conceits it was to harangue the populace 
from Tower Hill as a mountebank physician. One small 
point that might have been mentioned in referring to Sir 
William Apsley, sometime Lieutenant of the Tower, is 
that he was chiefly: distinguished as the father of her who 
is known to us as Lucy Hutchinson, the author of those 
tender “ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,” her husband. 
By a sad irony of chance, Colonel Hutchinson, arrested 
by the returned Royalists, was imprisoned in that same 
tower in which his devoted wife had been born. 

Of such sad matters—of things yet more tragical—the 
history of the Tower is full. It was at one time a popular 
superstition, as Mr. Poyser reminds us, that the red appear- 
ance of the mortar used in the Tower walls was caused by 
the blood of beasts having been mixed with it in the making. 
A later superstition might well have assigned the sanguine 
hue to the blood of murdered men and women whose 
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lives were shed with sudden violence or crueller lingering 
torture and confinement, for policy, or fear, or ambition, or 
revenge. Of the noblest of these was Sir Thomas More, 
who lay for long months in the obscure darkness of a 
Tower céll before the merciful axe ended at once his weary 
days and his noble endurance of them: 


It will be remembered that between these steps and the 
gloomy archway leading up to Tower Green the condemned Sir 
Thomas More met, on his way to the Bell Tower, his daughter, 
who, in a frenzy of grief, thrust her way through the guards, and 
flung herself on her father’s neck, crying in despair,“O my 
father, my father!” Those who record the scene say that even 
the stern warders were moved to tears when the father gave his 
child his last blessing and she was led away from him. 


Roper’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” we may remind the 
reader, adds to the pathos of this description : 


Going up the scaffold, which was so weak that it was ready 
to fall, he said merrily to the Lieutenant: “I pray you, Master 
Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.” , He kneeled down, and, after his prayers 
said, turned to the executioner with a cheerful countenance, and 
said unto him : “ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do 
thine office ; my neck is very short ; take heed, therefore, thou 
strike not awry, for saving of thine honesty.” 


The sorrowful story of Lady Jane Grey is told here at 
some length, and has an equally accusing burden. Many 
such unhappy accounts might be referred to here. The 
very stones cry out to those having ears to hear a lament- 
able, age-long tale of violent or subtle iniquity touching 
anon an almost Dantean note. Much of this burden of 
wrong is communicated in Mr. Poyser’s pages, as well (let 
us hasten to add) as cheerfuller things; and he is to be 
congratulated upon an attractive piece of work which, with 
the complement of Mr. Fulleylove’s illustrations, will be 
found to form a book of great interest. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815 


The Campaign of 1815. By Lirut.-CoLoneL W. H. 
JaMEs, late R.E. (Blackwood and Sons, price 16s. net) 


Tuis is a very well got-up volume. Itis published in clear 
print, on good paper, and is of a convenient size. It 
includes four very good maps and four sketches. In the 
general map the principal places named are salient and 
easy to find. In the two battle maps—(1) Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, (2) Waterloo—the ground can be read as though 
they were landscape drawings. But a slight addition 
would improve the Waterloo map. The positions of the 
several units of the Anglo-Allies are denoted by letters. 
The whole alphabet has been thus put under requisition. 
The meaning of these letters is given between pp. 215 and 
221, but it is tiresome to refer to back pages, and we would 
suggest an index on the outer margin of the map. 

There are few campaigns that have provoked as much 
literature as has the Waterloo campaign. But it is a tale 
of absorbing interest, it stands oft telling ; and so Colonel 
James’s contribution is welcome, for it is as crisp and clear 
a history of those eventful days as has been written. He 
has taken great care in compiling his history, he shows 
conspicuous impartiality, and has adopted exclusively the 
method with which he credits the authors of some of the 
later publications about this campaign : 


_ Has Lad recourse to original records rather than to the author’s 
imagination for the statements put forward. 


He quotes liberally from the “ Commentaires de Napoléon,” 
and from the French historian H. Houssaye, from the 
German historian Pflugk-Hartung, and the Dutch Colonel 
de Bas, as well, of course, as from the Duke of Wellington’s 
dispatches. But Colonel James declares that his book is 
the direct outcome of the writings of a number of German 
authors who for some years past have devoted their atten- 
tion to depreciating the part played by the British troops, 
and who in some cases have gone so far as to accuse the 
Duke of Wellington of deliberately betraying Bliicher. 
The History begins with Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 









The political situation in Europe and in France was very 
favourable. In Europe the Allies were quarrelling over 
readjustments of frontiers—the shares of the spoils which 
remained after years of war. In France Louis XVIII. 
and his family and following had displayed imbecility 
incredible. “Ils n’avaient rien appris, rien oublié.” Italy 
was in ferment. Her aspirations for political unity, to some 
extent gratified by Napoleon, had been dashed to the 
ground. It was feared in Vienna that Napoleon might 
attempt a landing in Italy. But he landed in France in 
March, 1815, and France received him with openarms. He 
entered Paris on March 2o1h without firing a shot. 

Meanwhile the Allied Powers had declared Napoleon to " 
be “an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the 
world,” and England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia bound 
themselves to furnish 150,000 men each to make war 
against the Emperor. 

The legend of the Hundred Days claims that France 
became on Napoleon’s return an armed camp. But, in 
reply to his appeal for 800,000 men, only 560,000 were 
actually enrolled, and of these 220,000 were of secondary 
value and fit only for garrison duty. With these effectives 
Napoleon had to face four planned lines of invasion : 

1, From Belgium, Wellington with 100,000 Anglo-Allies, 
and Bliicher with 120,000 Prussians. 

2. Barclay de Tolly, with 170,000 Russians, was to enter 
France between Thionville and Metz. 

3. Schwartzenberg, with 250,000 Austrians, was to cross 
the Rhine at Mannheim and Germersheim. 

4. From Northern Italy, 70,000 men who were to march 
on Lyons and support Schwartzenberg’s left. 

Troops had to be provided to watch three lines of 
advance, and thus Napoleon had to deal with the most immi- 
nent invasion—the armies of Wellington and Blicher— 
only 124,000 men, of whom 23,000 were cavalry, and with 
370 guns, He had with him Ney, one of the greatest of 
his Marshals, and most of his Generals were of proved 
worth. But he no longer had Berthier as Chief of his 
Staff, and thus suffered under a great disadvantage. The 
rank and file were enthusiastic, and the Army on the whole 
was a good one—immeasurably superior to that of either 
Wellington or Bliicher. 

The Anglo-Allied Army under Wellington was 106,000 
strong (14,500 Cavalry) with 204 guns. We are reminded 
again that of these less than 30,000 were British soldiers, 
But the Duke had also nearly 6,000 of the King’s German 
Legion, who were very good troops ; the remainder were 
of the Dutch-Belgian Army, troops from the Duchy of 
Nassau, Brunswickers and Hanoverians. Halt of the 
Nassau troops and Dutch-Belgians had served in Napoleon’s 
Armies, many officers wearing the Legion of Honour. 
And of the whole the Duke wrote to Lord Bathurst on 
June 25th : 

I really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish 
Infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst- 
equipped Army with the worst staff that was ever brought 
together.” (P. 16—footnote.) 

Bliicher’s Prussian Army numbered about 120,000 men 
(13,500 cavalry), with 296 guns. A great many of these 
were raw troops. Bliicher suffered under a great disadvan- 
tage. His Chief of the Staff, Lieut.-General Count V. 
Gneisenau, was of a jealous, narrow-minded disposition. 
He considered that he should have been in chief command 
instead of the Prince Marshal. He further was quite 
distrustful of Wellington, and when Baron Miiffling was 
sent as Prussian Commissioner at English headquarters he 
wrote to him 

To be much on his guard with the Duke of Wellington, for 

that by his relations with India and his transactions with the 
deceitful nabobs this distinguished General had so accustomed 
himself to duplicity that he had at last become such a master in 
the art as to outwit even the nabobs themselves, 
In General von Grolman, his Quartermaster-General, he 
had a good loyal man—a sound soldier. Bliicher himself 
was the idol of his men, a typical Hussar of the old school, 
rough in his language, soft of heart, and his dash gained 
him the name of Marshal Vorwarts, 
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Such were the three Armies that occupied the stage in 
the drama with which Colonel James deals, 

Wellington’s Army occupied a line from Oudenarde to 
Nivelles, defending Brussels and his sea-base, Ostend. 
The Prussians thence held the line of the frontier from 
Sombreffe to Li¢ége. From Wellington’s right to Bliicher’s 
left was a distance of one hundred miles—too extended. 
But it should be remembered that the plan first concerted 
was an invasion of France early in June, when the wide 
front would have been convenient. Wellington had 
received what he considered valuable information from 
Paris that Napoleon would attack his right and cut his 
communications with Ostend. Bliicher had made no 
arrangements for a sea-base, so each commander held on 
too !ong to his extended front. 

Napoleon with masterly skill sealed the frontiers of 
France so that no information trickled through, and then 
with great audacity determined on an attack on the Allied 
centre and an advance on Brussels by Charleroi. On June 
14th it was fairly evident that the French were assembled 
between Philippeville, Beaumont, and Mauberge. This 
might mean an advance by Charleroi or by Mons (nearer 
Wellington’s centre). 

Bliicher ordered a preliminary concentration towards 
Sombreffe. Gneisenau, his Chief of the Staff, a bureau- 
cratic soldier, being junior in rank to Bilow, who com- 
manded the Fourth Corps at Liége, sent the order to him 
in such deferential language that the order was not under- 
stood. The move was delayed and Biilow failed to be at 
Ligny : 

The result of this want of care was the loss of the battle of 
Ligny—a high price to pay for misplaced courtesy. 

Napoleon’s orders for the advance of his Army are given 
in pp. 66, 67, 68, and Colonel James writes: “ These 
orders have been justly considered as a perfect model of 
their kind.” But with one flaw—too many units were 
ordered to use the bridge at Charleroi to cross the Sambre 
when another was available. 

Napoleon gave command of this left wing to Ney (Corps 
of d’Erlon and Reille) and his right to Grouchy. He 
retained the Imperial Guard in reserve under his own 
hand. 

Ziethen (whose Army Corps headquarters were at 
Charleroi) retired to Fleurus and Ligny, to which point the 
Prussian concentration had been directed. Then follow, 
on the 16th, the battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras. 

When Gneisenau issued his faulty orders for concentra- 
tion, he did not inform Wellington ; Ziethen, when he retired 
in front of Napoleon, failed to inform him ; and, worse still, 
the Crown Prince of Orange, who came to Brussels on 
the 15th, failed to report that part of his troops were 
engaged in front of Quatre Bras. Thus on the 16th 
Wellington was not in a position to support Bliicher at 
Ligny. He is accused of failing Bliicher, whom he met on 
the16th. But both Dérnbergand Miiffling, who were present 
at the meeting, quote the Duke’s words : “ Well, I’ll come, 
provided I am not attacked myself.” But he was attacked, 
and Ney, with Reille’s corps alone, gave him enough to do 
the whole day. Had Ney had d’Erlon as well he would 
probably have carried Quatre Bras. 

Colonel James shows the Prussian position to have been 
on an incline sloping down to the stream of Ligny. The 
place of every unit almost could be seen. Every shell 
could tell. Out-manceuvred by Napoleon, deprived of 
Biilow’s corps by Gneisenau’s fault, Bliicher was beaten, but 
not broken. The last incident of his defence was a most 
gallant charge of cavalry led by himself, in which he fell, 
and was severely hurt. The Prussians retired on Wavre 
by Bliicher’s personal order, abandoning his communica- 
tions, but placing his Army where he could support 
Wellington. The retreat of the 17th and the very faulty 
pursuit by the French are described. Although Napoleon 
had over 20,000 good cavalry, Grouchy, to whom the 
pursuit was entrusted, lost the Prussians, and thought they 
were retiring on Li¢ge when they were marching on 
Wavre. 

Then comes June 18th and the battle of Waterloo. 








Colonel James depicts very clearly Wellington’s masterly 
position. The day’s history is told in vivid and graphic 
words, and Colonel James paints a veritable battle-picture 
in the charge of Ponsonby’s heavy Cavalry Brigade (p. 234). 
The splendid steadiness of the British infantry and the 
Duke’s personal influence on the outcome of the day—his 
personal share in the battle—are given proper prominence. 

And due credit, too, is given to the determination with 
which the Prussians came to Wellington’s aid. Here 
again Gneisenau failed. The two Corps nearest the battle 
were the First and Third. To the Fourth, the furthest off, 
and the Second were assigned the task of attacking the 
French right. They did not reach Frischermont till 
4.30 p.m. The First and Third could have been there at 
I p.m. 

And Colonel James does not forget Bliicher’s personal 
loyalty to his fellow-Field-Marshal. Suffering still from 
his fall at Ligny, he declared he would be tied on to his 
horse rather than not go into battle. And when near 
Frischermont he urged on his men with the words : 


Lads, I know it is hard; but we must get on. I’ve promised 
my brother Wellington, and you won't let me break my word, will 
you? 


Grouchy’s advance to the east of the great battle, his 
capture of Wavre from the Third Prussian Corps, and his 
subsequent skilful retreat are given due credit, and the 
advance of Bliicher and Wellington on Paris and its final 
occupation are described in detail. 

The concluding chapter (viii.) of comments, etc., con- 
tains very soldierly reflections, which show Colonel James 
to be a military historian of well-balanced and mature 
judgment, and alone would justify us in recommending 
this very attractive work to all who love military history as 
well as to all students of the art of war. 





BOOKS OF VERSE 


Songs from the Downs and Dunes. By HABBERTON LULHAM 
(Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lutuam is a poet of some ability. On the other hard 
he is troubled with a tendency to be over-sentimental and 
to rush into verse about mere nothings. More than a 
reasonable number of the lyrics in the present book are of 
the “Come, birdie, come” order. The effect is a little 
cloying : 
O Love, I was always a fool and blind, 
But I thought in my heart, could you come again— 
Come as you once came, good, fair, and kind— 
I should know and see clear now, and heal the pain ; 
Could you come again. 


One does not nowadays expect this kind of — from a 
grown man, and it is evil writing even when the poet happens 
to be a school-miss. Mr. Lulham is at his best as a metrical 
painter of “scenery.” He strives manfully to impart to us 
the feelings aroused in his own soul by the downs and 
dunes of Sussex, and sometimes he moves us. He also 
attempts the sonnet, and makes an indifferent job of it. 
In a poem called “ The Bootblack’”’ he ejaculates : 


For to buy of my wares, then, the world could but choose, 
Could I polish my sonnets as you polish shoes. 
The unfortunate part, about it is that Mr. Lulham’s sonnets 
are scarcely worth polishing. 


At the Grange. By Henry Rose. (The Century Press 
2s. 6d. net.) 
Tuis is about the most entertaining volume of verses we 
have encountered for many along day. The author is a 
humorist of the first water : 
The Dolphin, homeward bound from Indian seas, 
Was scudding on before a freshening breeze, 


When overboard her supercargo fell, 
And, sinking, left no sign his whereabouts to tell. 


The vessel’s progress instantly was stayed, 
The boats were lowered, and careful search was made ; 
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Lifebuoys and coops were freely scattered round ; 

But all to no effect, and he was counted drowned. 
Here clearly we have the real article. “At the Grange” 
is rye ye brimful of the like humour, and the delicious 
part of the joke is that Mr. Rose does not really wish us to 
laugh at all, his facetiousness apparently being entirely 
unconscious. We can recommend “ At the Grange” 
most heartily to people who appreciate a good thing 
when it comes their way. 


Mélanie and other Poems. 

Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d.) 
Tue author of this volume evidently possesses a general 
idea as to what poetry should be, and he has meditated 
somewhat on the serious facts of existence. But, unfortu- 
nately, he has nothing to say about them which is not trite 
and uninspired. We do not find a new thought or a new 
phrase in all Mr. (or is it Miss ?) Constante’s one hundred 
and thirty pages. The publication of volumes like 
“Mélanie” is a mere waste of paper and binding. It may 
be, of course, that the book will be acceptable to the 
author’s friends, which is the only conceivable excuse we 
can imagine for its existence. 


By Harte Constante. (Swan 


Pilgrim Songs. By MARGARET TOLSON WEDMORE. 


(Headley, 2s. net.) 


THE usual notice of gratitude for permission to reprint 
takes a somewhat unusual form in Miss Margaret 
Wedmore’s book. It seems that Miss Wedmore feels 
that her “thanks are due to the editors of Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Weekly Periodicals” in which some of her 
verses have appeared. The editors in question will no 
doubt appreciate the modesty which moves Miss Wedmore 
to conceal the names of their several periodicals. For the 
rest “ Pilgrim Songs” is a volume of something less than 
common merit as books of minor verse go: 
A mad little brooklet came bounding along, 
All dashing and foaming and splashing and song, 
Crying, “ Where is the sea? 
O bring her to me ! 
The day is so short and the journey so long, 
Yet on I must go 
When the salt breezes blow, 
For I feel 
That at last I shall steal 
Into safety and peace, 
And around me the ocean’s deep water shall roll 
without cease.” 
Which on the whole is pretty trivial. Miss Wedmore should 
keep out of print excepting perhaps on birthday-cards, for 
which a good many of her jingles appear to have been 
originally designed. 


Lyrics and Legends. By DUDLEY BERESFORD. (Bemrose, 


2s. 6d. net.) 
Tuis book is full of “ tradition” spiced with wise saws and 
much deadly dulness : 
Thus, O King, the life of man, 
Here a little time ; 
Then he vanishes from earth, 
To another clime. 
Whence he came and whither goes, 
No wise man can tell ; 
Let us follow then this faith 
If’'t can tell us—well ! 
Surely Mr. Beresford should know better than this, for he 
is a well-read man and not without a certain lyric feeling. 
And in any case “ If’t” is atrocious. 


The Singing Leaves. By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 

Miss Peapopy has a pretty way with her. Sometimes she 
reminds us uf Blake and sometimes of Herrick, though on 
the whole she is herself. There can be no questioning the 
creditable touch which is exhibited in the following lyric : 

King Solomon was the wisest man 

Of all that have been kings. 

He built an house unto the Lord : 

And he sang of creeping things. 








Of creeping things, of things that fly, 
Or swim within the seas ; 

Of the little weed along the waui ; 
And of the cedar-trees. 


And happier he, without mistake, 
Than ali men since alive. 

God’s House he built ; and he did make 
A thousand songs and five. 


Or take these stanzas called ‘“‘ The Inn:” 


When I came back to sorrow, 
The place seemed very old. 

Full well I know the lodging, 
The meagreness, the cold ; 

And everything is told. 

The common daily portion, 
No ampler and no less ; 

And sorry worn the cup is 
And full of humbleness ; 

A soul can say but, “ Yes.” 
The earthen wares are many, 
But never are they new. 
The one-time guest departed 

The same gray service knew. 
There is no change for you. 


There is an echo here as of Mr. A. E. Housman ; but the 
poem is none the worse for that. We note that Miss 
Peabody’s book has passed through four editions in 
America. We trust that it may have a similar good fortune 
in this country. 


Ideala and First Love. 
Press.) 


WE take it that minor poets at any rate must have their 
beginnings. They certainly do not seem to flame into life 
after the manner of stars, or shall we say “ crocuses.” 
And what they lack in brightness they make up for in 
bumptiousness. The “ Foreword” to the present precious 
volume runs, if you please, as follows : 


The poem is a study of some different moods of a sensitive and 
poetical youth, of not very strong character, at that age when 
the capability of and desire for love are first felt. Such moods 
as pourtray the natural earthly emotions and the idealistic con- 
= of the intellect converging toa definite experience of 
ove. 

The exemplification of the youth’s feeling for nature in him- 
self and the surrounding universe, compared with his fairy 
imaginings and idealistic fancies, all gradually forgotten in his 
increasing absorption in human element, thus supplies the little 
“machinery” the poem possesses. 


And after such a blast of promise what do we gét ?— 


Soft, purple shadows of an amber eve 
Spread dark’ning o’er a silent land, 

Where e’en the fitful wind forgets to grieve, 

With long-drawn sigh and eerie whispering, 
Day dead and shrouded night at hand. 

Beneath the willows by the river’s marge— 
All melting into clouded shade— 

The lucid darkness holds its jealous charge, 

The subtle dance and dang’rous melodies, 
Half heard, of fairy masquerade. 


And when the “Youth has told the girl of his love and 
finds she returns it,” he bursts into the following hee- 
haw: 


By NEviLL Exiot. (The Samurai 


Sigh, breezes, sigh. My heart’s afire ; 
an ye not dim e’en for one hour its eager flame ? 
Nay, breezes, nay. My heart’s desire 
Echoes to every woodland sound her perfect name. 
Sigh, breezes, sigh. 
Mr. Nevill Eliot dedicates this amazing work “ To the kind 
three who have helped and encouraged.” We can say 
only that if the “ kind three” have helped and encouraged 
consciously, they ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
(Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 


Vagrant Songs. By L. NICHOLSON. 


net.) 
Mr. NICHOLSON understands the ‘ vagrant” pose from 
foot to forelock, He knows what kind of verses “ open- 
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roaders” want, and he hands out a peck of them. He 
begins on p. 11 as you might expect him to begin : 


In crowded rooms, ’mid flaring lights, 
Let others—in grim cities pent— 
Waste the soft starlit summer nights, 
And heather-scented autumn days : 
But I—bedfellow of Content— 
Sleep on the windy braes ! 


And he ends on p. 96 precisely as we should expect him to 
end : 
When I am gone, and that which was my body 
So long is left behind, 
Oh, lay it where the moorlands or the seashore 
Take sun and wind | 
Bury it—if you must—beneath the heather, 
Fragrant, sun-warmed, and brown— 
Or on the downs where you can hear the crashing 
White surf beat down ! 
Oh, but the self that gave it life must linger 
Still on the windy shore ! 
Must keep the splendid glamour of the Open 
For evermore ! 


We are not astonished to learn that our poet’s effusions 
have previously appeared in the Westminster Gazette, the 
Pall-Mall Gazelle, and the Idler. It is the fact that the 
readers of these journals sleep on feather beds that makes 
them love to read of slumber “on the windy braes,” and 
it is no doubt the fact that they will all be buried com- 
fortably in vaults at Kensal Rise that makes them aspire to 
a grave in the Open, wherever that may be. We really 
think that the “open road” business has become a little 
tiresome ; and while Mr. Nicholson is very good at it, we 
cannot for that reason hail him for a poet. 





PIOUS REVIVALS 


Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, (Sisleys, 1s. net.) 
St. Augustine. “ Library of the Soul.” (Jack, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Grace Abounding. By JoHN Bunyan. “ Carlton Classics,” 
(Long, ts. net.) 


Franklin’s Autobiography.” 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson.” 
Burke’s Speeches and Letters on American Affairs.” 
Montcalm and Wolfe. By FRANcISs PARKMAN. Two Vols.* 
Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination,* 

*“ Everyman’s Library.” (Dent, 1s. net per Vol.) 


“Tr is,” saith an author whose name we have forgotten and 
have no ready means of ascertaining, “it is an act of 
worthy and kindly consideration to present anew to one’s 
own generation the work of those men of genius who were 
the chief glory of an earlier. Such pious revivals and 
happy recoveries do of a surety attest no less the wisdom 
of the present than the prodigality of the past, and are an 
honour alike to the dead and the living.” Some such 
honourable enthusiasm seems to animate the whole body of 
those whose calling and election it is to offer books to the 
vast army of modern readers. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the hopeful persistency of 
the publisher. Defying all alleged discouragements, he 
continues in a gallant profusion of new books with one 
hand and reprints of old ones with the other. The 
ignorant might deem that the charm of the new would, in 
all but a few cases, be annihilated by the revived attrac- 
tions of the old, and that prudent authors might justly 
stipulate that the publisher, honoured with their captivating 
works, should refrain from this business of reissuing the 
classics. Fora long time the publisher was content with 
innumerable editions of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Shake- 
speare, and the “ Bore of the Breakfast Table,” but now 
he has gone farther. The busy curiosity of many scholars 
has been commissioned, and they have gone into the byways 
as well as the highways—not to’ mention an occasional 











noisome cul-de-sac—zealous to recover the obscure treasure 
of the past for our common benefit. Books thata voracious 
lover of literature may very well have had scant time or 
opportunity to read are thrust under the nose of the man 
in the street, until the poor varlet conceives that, lacking 
a knowledge of these unfamiliar masterpieces, he is little 
better than a fool. 

But since these dual benefactions on the part of the 
publisher continue unabated, it is to be presumed that any 
generous misgiving as to the modern author’s prosperity is 
quite unfounded. The volumes before us are not very 
obscure, it is true, but they are mostly a little out of the 
ordinary run of cheap reprints, Here, for example, is a 
small, excellently-produced copy of Defoe’s “ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier.” Now there is, probably, scarce a publishing 
house from which a perfectly “ safe” edition of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” has not been put forth ; but it is a different matter 
to send out a volume that is by no means a household 
word. Yet we think the venture should be a capital one 
in every respect. If “ Robinson Crusoe” is the instinctive 
delight of boys, and the half-regretful delight of men who 
would yet be boys, these “ Memoirs” should make an 
appeal hardly less general, since they discover, hardly less 
conspicuously, the astonishing genius of Defoe. It is a 
rare kind of genius: never, surely, has pure fiction been 
invested with such a candid, circumstantial veracity, or 
pretended history with such a consummate verisimilitude. 
Professed fiction and deceitful history have alike an air of 
unimpeachable sincerity. The amusing and copious inven- 
tiveness provokes keen pleasure in the reader, and sustains 
it unwearied to the last word ; and this whether it be that 
vivid, imaginary “Journal of the Plague Year,” and the 
faithful fiction ‘of “ Moll Flanders,” or the wonderfully- 
devised ‘“‘ Memoirs” now before us. If imagination of the 
highest kind be not within his powers, Defoe has, never- 
theless, a superb endowment of all but the highest kind— 
even touching now and then an emotional imaginativeness 
which we are apt to reckon almost exclusively modern. 
And for those who care to note it, and are capable of enjoy- 
ing it, there is always his style—simple, direct, forcible, 
unfailing, fully suited to the description of that incessant 
change and shock of circumstance with which Defoe loved 
to occupy himself. 


The “ Selections from Saint Augustine ” have been made 
by the Bishop of Southampton, who proffers an apology 
for them by saying : 

The demand nowadays is for brief impressions. Multitudes 
read, but they will read only what is easy and pleasant—such 
productions as, with the minimum of labour, print themselves 
strongly on their minds. 


We would humbly suggest to the Bishop of Southampton 
that St. Augustine’s work is hardly likely to commend 
itself to such meagre souls. And we would also suggest 
that in such a tiny volume it is a pity to occupy no less 
than a third of the few pages with an “ Introduction.” The 
briefest note (if any were necessary) would have sufficed, 
and the Saint could have spoken for himself more fitly than 
the Bishop of Southampton speaks for him. We do not 
recognise the translation of the ‘ Confessions ” from which 
half of the selections have been made, and could wish that 
the beautiful version of Pusey had been chosen. No work 
in devotional literature deserves a higher tribute of noble 
English than the “ Confessions”—the most profound and 
intimate of those illuminating revelations of the soul’s 
relation to God, possessing, moreover, the superb advantage 
of an almost incalculable genius. In such a passage as 
this intellectual genius and spiritual genius appear in 
harmonious rivalry : 

There is an attractiveness in beautiful bodies, in gold and silver, 
and all things; and in bodily touch, sympathy hath much 
influence, and each other sense hath his proper object answer- 
ably tempered. Worldly humour hath also its grace, and 
the power of overcoming and of mastery; whence springs also 
the thirst of revenge. But yet, to obtain all these, we may not 
depart from Thee, O Lord, nor decline from Thy love. The 
life also which here we live hath its own enchantment, through a 
certain proportion of its own, and a correspondence with all 
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things beautiful here below. Human friendship also is endeared 
with a sweet tie, by reason of the unity formed of many souls. 
Upon occasion of all these, and the like, is sin committed, while 
through an immoderate inclination towards these goods of the 
lowest order the better and higher are forsaken,—Thou, our 
Lod God, Thy truth and Thy law. 


The present reprint, brief and inadequate as it is, will 
indeed serve a good purpose if it does but induce a few 
readers to get the “ Confessions” more or less by heart. 


Our next book, Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” was 
declared by Macaulay to be one of the most remarkable 
pieces of autobiography in the world. It has been com- 
pared with the “ Confessions ” just mentioned, but nothing 
very considerable is to be gained by such a comparison. 
One curious point of difference may, however, be noted. 
St. Augustine and Bunyan both relate childish delinquencies 
with an acute sense of their appalling heinousness ; but 
whereas in the former the remorse is all in the present, in 
the latter it is but the echo of an earlier agony of fear and 
profound penitence : 


These things, he writes, when I was but achild but nine or ten years 
old, did so distress my soul that then, in the midst of my many sports 
and childish vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often 
much cast down and afflicted in my mind therewith, yet could I 
not let go my sins. Yea, I was also then so overcome with despair 
of life and heaven, that I should often wish either that there had 
been no hell, or that I had been a devil, supposing they were only 
tormentors ; that if it must needs be that Feent thither, I might 
be rather a tormentor than be tormented myself. 


Yet he does not indulge in such grief as in a sweet luxury ; 
he does not charge himself with all manner of imaginary 
wickedness in order that he may have the pleasure of 
bemoaning it. With a curious, healthy vehemence he 
rebuts instead of embracing one charge of “ all those fools 
and knaves,” writing with a charming candour : 


If all the fornicators and adulterers in England were hanged u 
by the neck till they be dead, John Bunyan, the object of their 
envy, would be still alive and well, I know not whether there be 
such a — as a woman breathing under the copes of the 
heavens, but by their apparel, their children, or by common fame, 
except my wife. 

And in this I admire the wisdom of God that He made me shy 
of women from my first conversion until now. Those know, and 
can also bear me witness, with whom! have been most intimately 
concerned, that it is a rare thing to see me carry it pleasantl 
towards a woman ; the common salutation of women I abhor, it 
is odious to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company alone I 
cannot away with ; I seldom so much as touch a woman’s hand, 
for I think these things are not so becoming me. When I have 
seen good men salute those women that they have visited, or that 
have visited them, I have at times made my objection against it, 
and when they have answered that it was but a piece of civility, 
I have told them it is not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have 
urged the holy kiss; and then I have asked why they made 
balke—why they did salute the most handsome, and let the 
ill favoured go. 


Of his own book—one of the many produced in the long 
years of his imprisonment—he writes with a fine frankness : 


It is something—a relation of the work of God upon my soul, 
even from the very first till now, wherein you may. perceive my 
castings down and risings up. . I could have enlarged 
much in this my discourse of my temptations and troubles for 
sin, as also of the merciful kindness and working of God with my 
soul ; I could also have stepped into a style much higher than 
this in which I have here discoursed, and could have adorned all 
things more than here I have seemed to do ; but I dare not. God 
did not play in tempting of me, neither did I play when I sunk as 
into a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell caught hold upon 
me ; wherefore I may not play in relating of them, but be plain 
and simple, and lay down the thing as it was. He that liketh it, 
let him receive it ; and he that doth not, let him produce a better, 


Yet this severe sincerity, so far from making for an 
unattractive prose, has wrought for itself, as everybody 
knows, a style which is, within its limits, of an incom- 
parable excellence, in proof whereof we need but recom- 
ne a close consideration of the brief passages here 
cited. 


Two volumes of the latest batch of the huge and com- 
prehensive “‘ Everyman’s Library” are also of the nature 





of memoirs, Of Franklin’s “ Autobiography” (here pre- 
sented with a useful bibliographical introduction) there is 
but slight need to speak. He isa master in that “ common- 
sense philosophy ” which men of common-sense are some- 
times fortunate enough to outgrow. With all the admir- 
able qualities displayed so faithfully in Franklin’s record 
of his own life, there is a rather depressing lack of light 
and inspiration. To speak truth, it is possible for unleavened 
common-sense to become tiresome ; and when a common- 
sense philosopher resorts to the plan of keeping a kind of 
profit-and-loss account of the virtues, with the following 
solemn precepts for daily admonition : 


Eat Not TO DULNESS 
DRINK NOT TO ELEVATION— 


one has the impression of something more than tiresome- 
ness, Nevertheless, Franklin’s is an interesting narrative, 
and though it lacks in the higher qualities of autobiographic 
literature, and stands somewhat awkwardly among the 
other books in our list, it has yet, by virtue of its naive and 
forcible egotism, an enduring value as an illustration of the 
workings of a mind resolute and strong within its own 
limitations, and remarkable in its apparent ignorance of 
aught beyond them. 

“The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson” are presented 
with Guizot’s introductory essay, as useful an introduc- 
tion—if hardly indispensable—as could well be procured. 
It is one of those books which make a direct and com- 
pelling appeal to our sympathies by reason of their simple 
and affectionate pourtrayal of simple and affectionate men. 
Lucy Hutchinson, author of these Memoirs and wife of the 
brave soldier whose character assists to redeem the mass 
of Puritanism from a heavy and ignoble obscurity, had the 
rare possession of an excellent culture, translating Lucretius 
into English verse while superintending her children’s 
education : 

I turned it into English in a room where my children practised 
the several qualities they were taught with their tutors, and I 
numbered the syllables of my translation by the threads of the 
canvas I wrought in, and set them down with a pen and ink that 
stood by me. 

The virtue of the wife and the valour of the husband shine 
with equal clearness and simplicity. Of her own early 
years she writes : 

It pleased God that, through the good instructions of my 

mother and the sermons she carried me to, I was convinced that 
the knowledge of God was the most excellent study, and accord- 
ingly applied myself to it and to practise as I was taught. I used 
to exhort my mother’s maids much, and to turn their idle dis- 
courses to good subjects ; but I thought, when I had done this 
on the Lord’s Day and every day performed my due tasks of 
reading and praying, that then I was free to anything that was 
not sin, for I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of 
conversation which was not scandalously wicked. I thought it 
no sin to learn or hear witty songs and amorous sonnets or poems, 
and twenty things of that kind, wherein I was so apt that I 
became the confidant in all the loves that were eg among 
my. mother’s young women; and there was none of them but 
had many lovers, and some particular friends beloved above the 
rest. 
Of her husband, whose “holy, virtuous, honourable life” 
she set herself to recount, she has made a minutely 
personal description with the instinctive loyalty of 
unabating love. 


Burke’s “ Speeches and Letters in American Affairs ” is, 
by reason of the restriction of the subject, a somewhat 
disappointing volume. If the object were to show more 
or less adequately the unrivalled powers of Burke’s mind, 
a general selection would have been more desirable and 
entertaining. The introduction by Mr. Hugh Law, M.A., 
M.P., is totally superfluous, and does not touch upon 
the chief justification of the present reprint—Burke’s 
mastery of prose. Had any editorial preface been 
necessary, it surely should have dealt with the special 
qualities of Burke’s oratory, since the volume is included 
in the section of ‘“Everyman’s Library” entitled 
“Oratory ;” but it would seem that these ‘“ Speeches 
and Letters” have been regarded as a contribution to 
politics rather than literature. 
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Francis Parkman’s “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” following 
the earlier inclusion in the same series of his ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” will help to enlarge the fame of the historian 
of the West among Englisi readers. Containing as it does 
the story of the momentous fall of Quebec, it was a wise 
and timely thought to include his lucid work in this 
popular series—at the absurd price of a florin! We need 
do no more in the way of commendation beyond quoting 
briefly from Parkman’s portrait of Wolfe : 


His face, when seen in profile, was singular as that of the great 
Condé. The forehead and chin receded; the nose, slightly 
upturned, formed with the other features the point of an obtuse 
triangle ; the mouth was by no means shaped to express resolu- 
tion ; and nothing but the clear, bright, and piercing eye bespoke 
the spirit within. At twenty-three he was a lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding his regiment in the then dirty and barbarous 
town of Inverness, amid a disaffected and turbulent population 
whom it was his duty to keep in order. He was five years among 
these northern hills, battling with ill-health, and restless under 
the intellectual barrenness of his surroundings. He felt his posi- 
tion to be in no way salutary, and wrote to his mother: “The 
fear of becoming a mere rufhan and of imbibing the tyrannical 
principles of an absolute commander, or giving way insensibly to 
the temptations of power till I become proud, insolent, and 
intolerable—these considerations will make me wish to leave the 
regiment before next winter; that by frequenting men above 
myself I may know my true condition, and by discoursing with 
the other sex may learn some civility and mildness of carriage.” 


Alas | the eager, humble, noble spirit was quenched at the 
age of thirty-two. 

Finally, there is Poe’s “ Tales.” The volume contains a 
wider collection of his imaginative work than is usually 
offered in a single pair of covers to English readers. Of 
that strange, perturbed genius, on desperate seas long wont 
to roam with a passion equally for beauty and the bizarre, 
there is little to say that has not been said a hundred times. 
He is the author of “ The Gold Bug,” and 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 

And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 

With forms that no man can discover, 

For the dews that drip all over ; 
of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and “The Fall of 
the House of Usher.” Doubtless it is this inventive and 
restless curiosity, existing side by side with such a fervent 
hunger for an inapprehensible beauty, that recommends 
him so singularly to the French. The five hundred odd 
pages of the present edition should do much to convey an 
impression of the variety, as well as the fitful intensity, of 
Poe’s strange genius. 





THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN 


The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59. By Sir EVELYN Woon, 
F.M., V.C. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Tus work, printed first in a series of letters to the Times, 
was very opportune and very welcome, The letters were 
opportune because then India was beginning to seethe in 
disloyalty, in sedition; and welcome, to warn England 
that disloyalty and sedition may any day turn into rebellion, 
into mutiny. 

Written by one of the bravest of the brave (and who 
will deny to the Field-Marshal, our author, a place in those 
ranks ?)—written by him, the chronicles of brave deeds 
bravely done under supreme stress must always appeal to 
brave men (and all other men are negligible), and so 
“The Revolt in Hindustan” will always have its value. 

But we cannot quite dignify it with the character of 
history, and the Times, in the article which closed thie 
series does not claim for their distinguished contributor 

That nice adjustment of the scales which enables the detached 
and scientific historian, efter years of practice and training in his 


art, to marshal facts into perspective according to their relative 
values, and so to provide material for the final verdict of time. 


Sir Evelyn has more qualifications than most soldiers. 









_He was a midshipman during the Crimea, then a Light 


Infantry man, then a Lancer, and he was called to the 
Bar. But better than all he is one of those very few who 
have the love of combat who keep a Clear, appreciative 
brain that sees every light, every colour of a day of battle— 
the joy of fight which would make a less wise man rash. 

He traces clearly the causes of the Mutiny. He gives 
ample evidence to back John Stuart Mill’s dictum : 

The British Government in India is not only one of the purest 
in intention, but one of the most beneficial in act ever known to 
mankind ; 
but he rightly lays this awful disaster at the doors of our 
lack of imagination, 

The absorption of the kingdom of Oudh by Lord 
Dalhousie was the last of a series of similar acts by that 
autocratic Viceroy, and Sir Evelyn attaches to this acta 
great deal of the motive of the Mutiny, A huge proportion 
of our native army was recruited in Oudh, and he writes 
in his conclusion : 

Eastern nations readily accept the arbitrament of the sword, 

and, after a decisive defeat in battle, generally submit without 
further resistance to the willof their conquerors. The annexation 
of Oudh, however, in peace time appeared to our native subjects 
and allies to be a breach of faith, which could neither be explained 
away nor justified to them by any misrule, however scandalous, 
of the Nawab. 
And then, again, there were the thoughtless acts of 
unimaginative British officials who manufactured polluted 
cartridges—perilising (in their belief) both Hindu and 
Mohamedan in this world and the next. 

There were great men in India when the Mutiny began. 
It made many more—Canning, the Viceroy, the two 
Lawrences, Lord Elphinstone, Bartle Frere, and, first 
among soldiers, John Nicholson, who rose and fell giving 
his life to India and England. But the want of prepara- 
tion was incomprehensible, and the blind faith which 
British officers put in their battalions and their squadrons, 
Yet that is not very difficult to understand. While British 
officers command, and care for, and trust soldiers of other 
races they will lead them ; and all our hearts are with the 
cavalry officers who, when their men were disarmed, threw 
their swords and spurs into the cartload of sabres— 
“ Magnifique, mais il n’est pas la guerre.” Perhaps so, 
but such officers will always lead men. 

What was really culpable was the want of preparation for 
war. Insome stations there were only twenty rounds of 
ammunition a rifle, no transport, no reserve supplies, nothing 
to make an army effective, mobile. We may be thankful 
now, when the news from India is not too reassuring, that 
we have there a Commander-in-Chief who understands that 
an army exists primarily to fight, and has strained every 
nerve (almost to breaking) to prepare that army for war. 
Thankful, too, that in a Radical Government steeped in 
the false philosophy that cries “‘ Peace when there is no 
peace,” we have at the India Office Lord Morley, a lover 
of peace, but an historian who knows his own mind, 
because he is “ steeped in the knowledge of what has been 
done ”—a very Oliverian when it comes to a question of 
Rule. soi 

But this is not an easy book to read. Incident follows 
incident in bewildering profusion, detail on detail. Events 
are thrown at the reader’s head from the Punjaub to 
Calcutta. It wants a very clear eye and head for country 
to know exactly where you are in scanning these pages. 
Even battle pictures are marred by the same defect. 
We don’t criticise the value of these events, their right to 
immortality, but as they are offered us they are distinctly 
tiring to read, and we fear that many purchasers will never 
work the whole way through these pages crammed with 


incident. 
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THE SOCIALISM OF MR. WELLS 


Mr. H.G. WELLs is so confident of the importance of 
himself and of his relation to Socialism that he calls an 
article on the subject which appears in the current issue of 
the Contemporary Review “ My Socialism.” This trick of 
insisting upon the possessive pronoun, innocent as it may 
appear, indicates really the plain origins of Mr. Wells. He 
belongs by nature and instinct to what is facetiously termed 
the New Journalism, otherwise the journalism of Harms- 
worth, Pearson, and Newnes. This journalism is for 
ever hurling possessives at you. It cannot open its jaws 
without murmuring the blessed pronoun “ Our.” “ Our Con- 
tinental Tour,” “Our Puzzle Page,” “Our Wonderful Offer.” 
Our this, Our that, Our the other with iteration that is 
truly damnable. Unconsciously, without knowing it, in 
good faith and sans peur, Mr. Wells writes “ My Socialism.” 
He has been brought up to do it, and he cannot help it. 
He has forgotten that it is bumptiousness; he imagines 
that it is absolutely the correct thing to do. It is neces- 
sary that we should have knowledge of Mr. Wells’s condi- 
tions before we proceed to take seriously anything he may 
have to say in the Contemporary Review. A person 
ignorant of his antecedents might conclude—that is to say, 
if he could shut his eyes to the title—that ‘‘ My Socialism ” 
was the work of some scrupulous and humane student of 
life who was recognised by his fellows as a seer and a 
prophet and whose existence was spent in the higher 
reaches of literature and thought. In point of fact, Mr. 
Wells occupies the same position in regard to a middle- 
class monthly called Pearson’s Magazine as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle occupies in regard to a middle-class monthly called 
the Strand Magazine. He has just as much right—and no 
more right—to pose as a philosopher as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He is of just as much consequence, and no more, 
in letters and thought as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He is 
the kind of author who, while he may lucubrate in the 
Contemporary Review to-day, will babble meretriciously in 
the Daily Mail to-morrow. So that we must take Mr. 
Wells’s professed good intentions by his species with a 
grain of salt. It is virtually on good intentions that Mr. 
Wells bases his article. “I want to make more generally 
possible,” he says, “a relationship of communication and 
interchange, that for want of a less-battered and ambiguous 
word I must needs tall love.” As pretty well the whole of 
the battering and absolutely all the ambiguity which has 
been bestowed upon the word “love” has been bestowed 
upon it by people of Mr. Wells’s own sort, this is delicious. 
In view of certain previous utterances of his, one might 
conceivably inquire of Mr. Wells whether by love, battered 
and ambiguous word that it is, he does not mean free love, 
‘which, if we are to believe what the Socialists say when 
we catch them writing, is the Mecca of the more intelli- 
gent Socialistic purpose. Right in the middle of his article 
Mr. Wells gives us an entrancing peep into what his 
notions about love really are : 


The principles give a rule also for the problem that faces the 
great majority of thinking wives and mothers to-day. The most 
urgent and necessary social work falls upon them ; they bear and 
largely educate and order the homes of the next generation, and 
have no direct recognition from the community for either of those 
supreme functions. They are supposed to perform them not for 
God or the world, but to please and satisfy a particular man. Our 
laws, our social conventions, our economic methods, so hem a 
woman about that, however fitted for and desirous of maternity 
she may be, she can only effectually do that duty in a dependent 
relation to her husband. Nearly always he is the paymaster, and 
if his payments are grudging or irregular, she has little remedy 
short of a breach or rupture of the home. Her duty is conceived 
of as first to him, and only secondarily to her children and the 
State. Many wives become under these circumstances mere 
prostitutes to their husbands, often evading the bearing of 
children with their conseni, and even at their request, and “ loving 
for a living.” That is a natural outcome of the proprietary theory 
of the family out of which our civilization emerges. ut our 
modern ideas trend more and more to regard a woman’s prim 
duty to be her duty to the children and to the world to whic 
she gives them. She is to be a citizen side by side with her 
husband ; no longer is he to intervene between her and the com- 





munity. As a matter of contemporary fact he can do so, and 
does so habitually, and most women have to square their ideas of 
life to that possibility. 

This is the kind of thing one expects the fat and flustered 
spinster of fifty to bellow from a cart in a park. Loving 
for a living is the extreme height to which the beautiful 
Socialistic mind can climb, and even that is foul and 
improper from the Socialistic point of view. For to Mr. 
Wells and kindred choice spirits men and women appear 
most righteously in the shining relationship of “ comrides,” 
and what is more, the female “ comrides” are to be sup- 
ported, housed, fed, clothed, and subsidised by the State, 
so that they shall be as cheap and as easy to compass by 
the male “comrides” as so many mechanical gas-meters, 
Of the love between man and woman which many waters 
cannot quench nor the floods drown Mr. Wells and the 
like of him profess to be yn | ignorant. It is not 
scientific, it does not make for collectivity, and (battered 
and ambiguous fetish) it makes palpable hay of the 
almighty co-operative state. The Socialists can do without 
it and, consequently, they never fail to banish it from their 
calculations ; but it happens to have been planted in the 
human bosom by a hand that is mightier even than that of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and there it will remain when Socialism 
is on the dust-heap. 

It may be complained that we are taking Mr. Wells on 
a point where prejudice is heavily against him, and that, 
we imagine, would be his own view on the matter. But it 
is plain that the question of family is really the only ques- 
tion that can arise between Socialists and decent people. 
For in the remaining portions of Mr. Wells’s article one 
finds very little that does not amount in effect to Indi- 
vidualism. He assures us he has no great pity for the 
poor, neither has the Individualist; he does not wish 
officiously to “ raise” or assist anybody, neither does the 
Individualist. He says that he “must confess that the 
only person I feel concerned about raising is H. G. Wells,” 
which we suppose is pure Socialism, but happens also to 
be equally pure Individualism ; and we gather generally 
that all that Mr. Wells means by Socialism—after he has got 
rid of decent love and marriage, mind you—is compulsory 
life insurance and the getting together of the largest 
possible amount of property and of this world’s goods and 
gear, in order, if you please, that it may not. “ pass into the 
hands of more egoistic possessors.” Let us pause to thank 
Mr. Wells for that battered and ambiguous word “ egoistic.” 
It is the very triumph of intellectual discretion. We grab all 
we can because we are Socialists and the Lord’s chosen people, 
like the Jews. You grab all you can, but you are egoistic, 
and not Socialists and not the Lord’s chosen people, like the 
Jews. Itis better therefore that we should own what is 
yours. Hand over! This is Socialism, but singularly 
enough, it is not Individualism. Mr. Wells is not so brain- 
less that he can be unaware of the falsity and untenability 
of the Socialistic position. When he talks about collec- 
tivity of property he knows that he is talking of the impos- 
sible, and that the implacable and unconquerable lion in his 
way is human nature, And when he talks of the applica- 
tion of the principle of collectivity to women he knows 
that he is again talking of the impossible, and that there is 
a shining and eternal something upon which he and his 
kind dare not look, which, for want ot a less battered and 
ambiguous word we must needs call Love. 

We have no desire in this place to be personal with 
Mr. Wells, but we gather from his article that he is a 

ustice of the Peace, and what is more, a “respectable” 
Justice of the Peace. Coupling this fact with the fact 
that he wriles for Pearson’s Magazine, and publishes through 
Messrs. Macmillan, it is fair to presume that he is nowa 
person of means. From “ Who’s Who” we learn that he 
lives at Spade House, Sandgate, where he has a telephone, 
and that he is a member of the National Liberal, the 
Savile, and the Reform Clubs. Without being sure on 
the matter, we are going to assume that he has a wife and 
children. It is, therefore, evident that one may be a 
Socialist and still be rich, and still live in a house with 
a name of its own anda telephone to it, and still be a 
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member of three clubs, one of which is a pot-house, and 
still have a wife of one’s very own and children that bear 
one’s name. Consequently there is nothing truly terrible 
in Socialism after all. The terribleness comes in when 
your snug, well-fed, well-placed, well-wived, J.P.’d, tele- 
phoned, Pearson-supported Socialist comes wantonly 
out into the highways and howls tor the desecration 
of other homes than his own, and the spoliation of 
property that does not happen to be his. Mr. Wells’s 
excuse ber himself is that we live in a world as it is and 
not as it ought to be. Mr. Wells lives in that world as 
snugly as the rest of us. He is not an out-of-work Jew 
who is compelled to shriek revolution and free love at 
Socialistic Conferences for a pound a week and his 
expenses. On the contrary, he isa man who can afford 
to possess principles. And, in our view, he will find it very 
greatly to his spiritual advantage if he will endeavour, even 
though it be with tears and prayers and wrestlings, to lay 
hold of a set of principles which honest and decent human 
men can hope approximately to practise. On his own 
showing the principles of Mr. Wells cannot be practised 
with advantage by himself. Why should he try to foist 
them off upon the next man at a guinea a page? And 
more than all, with a presumably comfortable, amicable, 
and sheltered household of his own, why should he with 
specious arts and claptrap try to befool, delude, and destroy 
the women of his own country? We can tell him this about 
love, that whether it be the love a man or a woman may 
bear for each other, or whether it be the love that a human 
person may bear for the human species at large, it is a thing 
outside, beyond, and entirely above all the nostrums and 
isms and mechanical Utopias that were ever invented. 
And before Mr. Wells can add a whit to the excellence of 
it, or take a scruple from the glory of it, he will have, inter 
alia, to give up writing for Pearson’s and bleating for the 
New Age. And when he meditates upon the beauties of 
the Socialistic view of marriage—a view, by the way, which 
he does not himself in practice accept—let him meditate 
also upon the fate of the late Eleanor Marx Aveling, and 
remember that silence is sometimes golden. 
X. 








INTOLERANCE 


A FORTNIGHT ago THE ACADEMY commented on a singu- 
larly horrible case of “lynching.” A negro was taken out 
of the custody of the law, dragged to the market-place of 
Grenville, U.S.A., and burned alive to the accompaniment 
of shrieks of joy from men, women, and children, The 
editor of THE AcapEmy deduced from this incident—and, 
no doubt, quite rightly—that the claims of America are 
somewhat extravagant, especially in matters of moral and 
humanitarian progress ; there is every reason to suppose, 
indeed, that most Americans are—to quote Sancho Panza— 
as God made them, and some of them a great deal worse. 
But this legitimate conclusion apart, the fact of these 
lynching horrors may suggest to some of us that a certain 
very important question, supposed to be settled once and 
for all, and long ago, has not been really settled—is, in fact, 
still an open question. We are quite sure that the English 
Parliament, the Calvinistic authorities of Geneva and New 
England, and the Spanish Inquisition were intolerant when 
they made “ heresy ” a capital offence, and I suppose that 
the detail of hanging or burning is a mere detail; in 
Geneva and England and Spain they burned their 
heretics, whereas in New England they were satisfied 
with mere flogging, mutilation, and hanging. But the 
point is this: Are we in reality more tolerant than they 
were? “We” includes us all; not merely the citizens of 
Georgia and Florida who burn and hang negroes, but also 
the Englishmen who cendemn the murderer to the death 
in the horrible shed, the common thief to the torture of 
hard labour in a gaol, Many years ago a person who dis- 


played an unctuous piety in his shop-window and robbed 
the widow and orphan in the back-parlour received a 
heavy sentence amidst general delight and applause ; and 





a certain pope ublished a brutal cartoon, showing this 
man stripped to the waist and receiving a severe flogging 
from a prison warder. It seems clear, then, that on this 
occasion we were intolerant of a mixture of cant and 
thieving ; and I daresay the delinquent would have fared 
very badly indeed if he had been caught by a mob of his 
victims. Of course, Englishmen of the present day are not 
so cruel as the American lynchers—partly by reason of 
different social conditions, partly because the judicial 
system of America is notoriously corrupt and ineffective ; 
but the question’ of cruelty and intolerance, though often 
colbuied, are quite distinct. If the Inquisition were 
established in England, and I, as Grand Inquisitor, 
gave orders for the secret and painless poisoning 
of Dr. Horton of Hampstead, I should be guilty of the 
greatest intolerance; but if I ordered Dr. Horton to be 
grilled at a slow fire in Trafalgar-square the intolerance 
would not be increased ; the element of cruelty would be 
super-added toit. There is, of course, a use of the word 
“intolerance ” which is frankly absurd and nonsensical, 
resembling pretty well the American use of “carnival ”—a 
big fire is a “carnival of fire,’ and a massacre is a 
“carnival of blood.” So, when one sees the heading 
“ Priestly Intolerance,” and finds that the Rector of Stoke- 
on-the-Wold has declared that an unbaptised person is not 
a member of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, one 
is aware that the word “ intolerance” is simply used in this 
instance nonsensicaliter ; we need net trouble ourselves 
with an amusing though idiotic perversion, which will 
probably stimulate a flow of illogical controversy in the 
pages of the Stoke-on-the.Wold Mercury. The tolerant man 
is, surely, the man who is willing to bear with and endure 
actions or opinions for which he has the profoundest dis- 
like ; it would be tolerance, for instance, if one gave a large 
sum of money for certain fishing rights, and then allowed the 
country folk to poach all the salmon. Or suppose a man to be 
extremely fond of flowers ; he would be tolerant if, watching 
a party of happy children snapping off all his prize rose- 
blooms, he took no action. And if a father, walking in the 
fields, were to see his little girl brutally attacked by a 
tramp and were to abstain from all interference, this man 
would be tolerant in a very high degree. From these 
examples it would seem to follow that there are some cases 
in which tolerance is silly ; some in which it is infamously 
wicked ; but this is a consideration apart, which may or 
may not be dwelt on in the course of this article. But I 
hope that I have established the true meaning of the 
word, It is a bearing with something that one hates. A 
man cannot be said to “tolerate” his dearest friends; a 
gourmet does not tolerate an exquisite dish ; I do not even 
“tolerate” people who are indifferent to me, since if there 
be no dislike, no hatred, there can be no burden to be 
borne. The Pope does not tolerate Roman Catholics, and 
the “ Free Church” Council does not tolerate Dissenters. 
Are we, then, more tolerant than our ancestors? I 
suppose most people would answer in the affirmative, 
because, they would say, we no longer burn Unitarians 
after the mode of Calvin, disembowel Jesuits after the mode 
of Queen Elizabeth, or hang Quakers after the mode of the 
blessed Pilgrim Fathers, And it is certainly a long time 
since anybody has been bothered in England for sneering 
at Transubstantiation. But is there any true tolerance in 
all this? Take the case of Transubstantiation; we do 
not burn people for disbelieving in that dogma, not because 
we are more tolerant, but because we don’t think it matters 
twopence whether anybody believes in it or not. And so 
the Calvinists of Geneva would leave the Servetus of these 
days alone, for the good reason that they don’t care a rap 
what a man believes in, so long as he doesn’t touch their 
pockets. Let us understand this quite clearly. You were 
punished in certain countries at a certain period for dis- 
believing in Transubstantiation (and for expressing your 
disbelief), not because the people of that country and that 
age were more intolerant than we are now, but because 
the people in question regarded the dogma of Transub- 
stantiation as a matter of the most vital and tremendous 
importance—of infinitely greater consequence than ease of 
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body and rest of reins, Free Trade, Imperial Supremacy, 
the prosperity of the mining a of South Africa, and 
a Universal Pension Scheme, ight or wrong, these 
people that we are talking about would have pronounced 
a race that had no industries or millionaires, but believed 
in Transubstantiation, to be a happy race; while they 
would have declared that a nation entirely composed of 
Rockefellers who disbelieved in Transubstantiation was a 
miserable race. You stole the purses of those people, and 
they hanged you without animus as a mere piece of social 
policy and convenience ; but if you tried to steal their real 
treasure—their faith—they executed you with unction, 
because you were attacking something for which they had 
an enormous value, It is for precisely the same reason 
that negroes are burned in the Southern States to-day ; that 
the vengeance of the English after the Indian Mutiny was 
terrible and relentless. I remember the story of a native 
prisoner doomed to death. The men in charge of him were 
not content with the rope ; they smeared him with the fat 
of unclean beasts, thus shutting the man out of Paradise, 
according to his own belief. This was intolerance in a 
very high degree, as great as anything in the acts of 
Torquemada, the only difference between the two intoler- 
ances lying in the subject-matter. The faith of the Church, 
the honour of Englishwomen : each was very dear to its 
intolerant defenders. 

I do not know that there is any ground for restricting the 
word “ toleration ” to the sphere of religious or irreligious 
opinions. The word is no doubt often used with that 
connotation, but for no reason that 1 know of, unless it 
be that people like to boast of a quality which they do not 
possess. AsI have pointed out, where there is no great 
love on the one hand and no great hatred on the other 
there can be no question of either tolerance or intolerance. 
The “ man in the street” will hear that Smith is a Roman 
Catholic with the greatest indifference ; he does not care 
two straws about Smith’s religion. But let him be informed 
that his wife is staying at Brighton under Smith’s pro- 
tection, or that Smith is the promoter of the company that 
has robbed him of ten thousand pounds, or even that Smith 
wrote that savage attack on his last book, you will see the 
bright wells of toleration dry up in the shortest possible 
period. The “ man in the street” will not burn Smith alive ; 
that mode of resentment is impossible to him. He will 
not kill him even, because hanging is unpleasant; but he 
will, if he be a man of courage, very likely thrash Smith 
black and blue, or if he be more skilled in diplomacy than 
in the handling of riding-whips, he will do his best to ruin 
Smith for life. In a word, the “man in the street” is as 
intolerant as the man in the Inquisition—when you attack 
anything that he really treasures. 

There are, of course, people who believe, or think they 
believe, that speech should always be tolerated, while 
action, in certain cases, should be punished. This would 
be an absurd and illogical belief if it were really held, 
since speech, if it be not entirely futile, is almost certain to 
result in action. First you have the inflammatory discourse, 
and then the stones are crashing through Mr. Asquith’s 
window. But nobody really holds this belief. If aman tells 
you that in his opinion speech should always be tolerated, do 
not believe him ; or, if you do believe him, just inform his 
employers that he has “done time” for embezzlement, tell 
his wife that you have seen him under circumstances not 
altogether compatible with marital fidelity, and let his 
club hear of that little card-sharping transaction of a few 
years ago: and then instruct your lawyer to defend the 
action. Whena man says that speech should be free he 
really means to say : “ I do not object to speech to which I 
have no objection.” It is an obvious attitude enough, but 
it is not tolerance. 

I have always felt that there must have been a slight 
confusion on this point in the mind of J. S. Mill—a man 
who, I am sure, endeavoured most earnestly to clear his 
mind of cant. Mill, so far as I remember, considered a 


prosecution for blasphemy as intolerant, but saw nothing 
amiss in a prosecution for indecent or unbecoming conduct 
in public. 


Surely the two cases are exactly similar—we 








prosecute for blasphemy because it is unpleasant to us ; 
we prosecute for indecency for the same reason. So soon 
as the great majority of people cease to resent blasphemous 
utterances the prosecutions on that count will cease, and 
it is quite conceivable that society should allow a like 
liberty to words and acts which we should call “ indecent,” 
“ filthy,” “disgusting,” and “‘ obscene.” Of course the matter 
of truth or falsehood does not enter into the question of 
blasphemy in the slightest degree, There are many true 
statements which would not at the present time be allowed 
public utterance. A man would not be permitted to 
demonstrate certain undoubted facts in physiology, with 
the aid of diagrams, to a Hyde Park audience ; and if the 
great mass of English people become convinced atheists 
a man will not be permitted to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God in public places. A Republican would not be 
tolerated at a meeting of the Primrose League; a con- 
vinced Legitimist would not be allowed a hearing in the 
circles of French Republicanism ; bank managers are for 
the rigid repression of burglary. In a werd, we are all 
extremely tolerant of persons whom we do not dislike, and 
of opinions and actions to which we have no objection. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 








LONELINESS 


CarinG little for sunsets or sonnets, plodding along in a 
comfortable, contented, bovine way, one man goes through 
life from the awakening notes of the reveille till the 
invisible bugler sounds for him the Last Post. He may 
wear a silk hat and be on the Stock Exchange, or he may 
trim hedges for a living—the mental equipment is different, 
but the mental organisation is similar; he represents the 
temperate zone of civilised human nature. Another’s fate 
it is to be haunted by visions, cast down by the sight of a 
beggar’s haggard form, sent into a thrill of delight by a 
moonrise. The eternal controversy as to which is the 
happier man can have only one ultimate answer. The 
temperate one, frugal by his nature of passion or pain, may 
miss a hundred miseries, but the visionary tastes a thousand 
joys—joys of wind and weather, flower and field, of faces 
that pass, of hints as between mzn and the immortals, 
conveyed he scarcely knows by what faint, elusive 
happenings. 

He is apt, however, to be lonely, All the day, it may be, 
he has been working, talking, thinking, striving to pay for 
his fouthold on this little island we call life ; then twilight 
comes, and to a lonely man that is the hardest hour of the 
twenty-four. If the twilight hold memories for him, then 
is it thrice hard. He watches the last petal of day’s fallen 
rose drop down the still skies, leaving above it a glow as of 
fragrance made visible ; the trees, that weave and unweave 
against it their dim arabesques and pale vacancies ; the 
censer of night, gently swinging, from which a single star 
is spilled to float where the green and gold have met. To 
that hour he has looked forward since the glare uf the 
morning ; it comes, and he shrinks from it, for in its grave 
glory things that are beautiful and dead come to life again, 
clad in quiet loveliness from the shelter of the intervening 
years, as lilies seen through a mist. If he be in his room 
when that red lattice of deepening sunlight steals up the 
wall and fades to the pallor of evening, he may stretch out 
vain hands to the vision that lives in the dusk, not hearing 
the foam-bells of laughter that ring above him. If he be 
in the crowd, and can see the great earth turning herself 
slowly eastward, lifting her sweet, solemn curve between 
him and the oval sun, the eternal echo of his own hour that 
chimed long ago will tremble round him in the voices of 
others ; he will catch the mystery of unforgetfulness in the 
dying day, the sudden scent of blossoms that never opened 
onearth blown on some wind of dreamland, blossoms that 
have bloomed there unseen, yet redeemed from the 
oblivion which he has oft-times dreaded, for whose consola- 
tion he has sometimes prayed. 


Such an hour is not good to be borne alone. Remem- 
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bering the words of Maeterlinck—‘ The woman has a 
lamp that we have lost. . . . . What care I whether 
she speak of rain or jewels, of pins or feathers ; what care 
I though she appear not to understand? Do you think it 
is for a sublime word that I thirst ?”—remembering these, 
the solitary one may feel at the close of day as though he 
would accost the veriest little anemic shop-girl on her 
homeward trudging, and say, “ For heaven’s sake, my dear, 
let me talk to you, or talk you to me, lest I go mad!” But 
she, poor little maid, would run frightened away—how 
should she know ? 

The hour passes ; yet there is a spiritual loneliness that 
underlies his intercourse with his fellows, even as below 
the bubbles and eddies cast against chance obstacles in its 
channel runs the silent life-flow of the river. Lest the iron 
blade of a sneer enter his soul, the dreamer too often fears 
to speak of his dreams. His place of vantage is not the 
popular one, not the broad lawns where the crowd struggles 
and surges, but the rocky platform set high above the 
throng whence the lines of motion and frustration, the 
impinging of the various scheming units, the flaws of fancy 
and folly, compose into curious patterns as he views them. 
He did not choose it—he can no more help it than this 
man can help making money or that man can help spend- 
ing it. And if, once having spoken of his visions to one 
whom he deemed a comrade, he has suffered the blank 
stare of sheer inability to comprehend, or the calm indiffer- 
ence that half understands but doesn’t care, or the scorn 
which is worst of all—a blow in the face of the soul—can 
he be blamed that he prefers henceforth to lock his dearest 
thoughts, his elves of fantasy bright-winged with truth, 
securely within the most secret pleasaunce of his solitary 
hours? The less can he be blamed seeing that he will still 
be ready to laugh with those that laugh, to share the life of 
others as much as in him lies, and not hypocritically either. 
Hypercritically, if you like, since the destiny of the dreamer, 
curiously enough, is to analyse with pitiless precision the 
cerebrations of persons remote from his own sphere. He 
is too prone to judge other men by himself and other 
women by the one he may idealise, but as a rule he is shy 
in argument and his innate dogmatism does not appear. 

In the nature of things he is a strange blend of hopeless- 
ness and faith. Hopeless he is, for have not the years, 
like long, steady flashes from a distant, unknown light- 
house tower, swept round their circles and followed one 
another over the shadowed horizon whither he cannot 
lean to look, leaving him still more alone? And full of 
faith he is, faith that some day he will find the friend 
whose hand shall lock with his unerringly, unmistakably, 
whose eyes shall shine excitedly into his own ; to whom 
he will not be afraid to say, smiling, and yet not far from 
tears, “ Friend, after all these years—after all these years ! 
And are you, too, weary? Am I, to you also, the long- 
desired ?”” God, what happiness! Maybe it is a man; 
if so, they two will not have much need of woman’s com- 
panionship. Such love between men is rare, but it has 
happened, and when one has died the other has mourned 
him in secret, mourned the phantom joys that might have 
been, every empty hour of his life afterward. Maybe it is 
a woman ; if so, then is heaven come to earth for a little 
span of time ; their love is not told in an hour at the close 
of a summer’s day—it can neither be written nor spoken ; 
they walk the cliffs of fairyland, watch the foam and mist 
from billows breaking in enchanted bays. It is known to 
themselves only that the lightest touch of hands, the most 
fleeting flash of a mutual thought, the merest passing 
caress, can bring a content, a confident security of love, 
more than many ever know who live a whole lifetime in 
futile union, And when death unclasps their hands there 
remains : 

A little time for saying 

Words the heart breaks to say ; 

A short, sharp time wherein to pray, 
Then no more need for praying. 
But long, long years to weep in 

And comprehend the whole 

Great grief that desolates the soul, 

And eternity to sleep in. 











If it were not for this queer faith of his that some sudden 
moment he may hear the Voice, “ Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground”—the plight of the solitary one might well be 
thought pitiable, for neither books nor work, neither 
pleasure nor dreaming, can take the place of a Credo! in 
a man’s life. Yet perversely they can form excellent sub- 
sidiary creeds of their own by whose aid he is ferried across 
the tide of many a despondent hour : 


The ground of a man’s joy (said R. L. Stevenson) is often hard 
to hit. . The man’s true life, for which he consents to 
live, may lie altogether in the field of fancy. The clergyman in 
his spare hours may be winning battles, the farmer sailing ships, 
the banker reaping triumphs in the arts. The observer is all abroad, 
for to look at the man is but to court deception. We shall see 
the trunk from which he draws his nourishment ; but he himself 
is above and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed 
through by winds and nested in by nightingales. 


There is another loneliness—the dumb, insuperable 
loneliness of suffering. That pale girl leaning back on her 
cushions high up on a balcony of the consumption hospital, 
is she not as truly alone amid the sympathy and care of 
healthy friends as if she were in a desertexpanse? To feel 
the night closing round, to know that while in a few weeks 
or months the crowd in the road below will still be busily 
streaming along through sun or rain, she will be no longer 
watching it wearily with half-shut eyes, but will have 
begun her voyage down the rapids of that river whose 
sound is already in her ears, must bring a sense of solitari- 
ness unspeakable. The supreme instance of this is Job, 
who, after his fine outburst of sarcasm at the remonstrances 
of his friends (‘‘No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you. But I have understanding as 
well as you; I am not inferior to you ; yea, who knoweth 
not such things as these ?”’), lapseti into the gloom of illness. 
“On my eyelids,” he says, “is the shadow of death. My 
days are past; my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts.of my heart.” He was the intensely lonely man, 
to whose heart no friends could find the key. It does not 
always require physical suffering to bring about such a 
state. 

Mercifully, after all, moodiness and misery are not 
invariable corollaries of loneliness, If you were to ask the 
dreamer, Is he happy ? he would hesitate a moment or two 
and then probably reply in the affirmative, the duration of 
his pause being the measure ot his consciousness of happi- 
ness. He, in common with all the rest of us, is writing a 
little book, the book of his soul ; and when another day 
with its scribbled sentence is torn off and flung to the sheaf 
of notes from which that book is being compiled, he feels 
that the words which were written in the silences and the 
shadows are the best. 


W. L. R. 








GENIUS THROUGH THE POST 


THERE is money in most things if you know how to 
handle them. Here is a beautiful letter : 


“ DEAR SIR,— 


“The Editor of Great Thoughts (with whom we have 
had some correspondence about your literary work), 
thinking it would interest you to have particulars of 
our College, has favoured us with your name and 
address. 


“We are therefore enclosing you a little booklet 
containing a brief summary of our courses, with details 
of our Agency for the criticising and placing of a 
client’s work. 


“Tf you will let us read one of your manuscripts, 
we shall be glad to give it a brief criticism free of 
charge. We make you this offer because we wish to 
be “4 a position to advise you about your literary 
work, 
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“ Hoping to hear from you within the next few 


days 
wr “We are, yours faithfully, 
“THe LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
“G. S. GOoDE, 
“ Assistant-Secretary.” 


We know nothing of the constitution of the Literary 
Correspondence College, and while there may be good 
reasons why the editor of Great Thoughts should hand to 
the College the names and addresses of his contributors, we 
cannot for the moment conceive of more than one of them. 
But it is quite certain that the Literary Correspondence 
College caused the above letter to be sent to a certain 
writer, and unless the editor of Great Thoughis is grossly 
misused, he or she it was who gave the name and address 
of the writer in question to the Literary Correspondence 
College. Possibly the editor of Great Thoughts imagines 
that his contributors will be all the more useful to him 
after receiving a trifle of tuition at the hands of the Literary 
Correspondence College ; but we will let that pass. The 
Literary Correspondence College, it will be noted, encloses 
with its letter a “little booklet,” which booklet we have 
before us. It is called “ Complete Literary Training,” and 
the imprimatur runs: “ Promoted by [not published by] 
the Literary Correspondence College.” On the cover 
appears the following inspiring quotation from Sir Walter 
Besant : “ Fiction isan Art which is governed and directed 
by general laws ; and these laws may be laid down and 
taught with as much precision and exactness as the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion.” Which, on the 
whole, was no doubt true for Sir Walter Besant. On a fly- 
leaf of the pamphlet we find advertised “ First Lessons in 
Story-writing,” by Barry Pain, and “ How to Become an 
Author,” by Arnold Bennett. Mr. Barry Pain in the 
capacity of pedagogue and giver of lessons in “ story- 
writing” is quite delightful; and asfor Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
who so dazzles the intellectual world with contributions to 
T.P.’s Weekly, if he cannot tell us how to become an 
author, who in the name of heaven can? In spite of the 
fact that the Literary Correspondence College offers for 
sale, at 2s. 8d. and 5s. 4d. respectively, the instructional 
works of Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. Arnold Bennett, a 
perusal of which should obviously make any writer’s 
fortune, the authorities of the College feel that even Barry 
Pain and Arnold Bennett together are not quite sufficient 
to the literary career, and that the beginner cannot do better 
than “ place his studies under sympatheticsupervision,” which 
tag vate supervision, need one say, is to be exercised by 
the Literary Correspondence College at the inclusive fee 
of five pounds five shillings. What is more, the five 
pounds five shillings may be paid by instalments, “ if 
preferred.” So that, on the whole, you here have every 
luxury a loving heart can wish. We shall not venture to 
heap opprobrium upon the Literary Correspondence 
College for its honest endeavour to make a living. There 
is no form of exploitation to which literature is not 
susceptible, and if T.P.’s Weekly can degrade it to a matter 
of snippets at a penny, surely the Editor of Great Thoughts 
and the Literary Correspondence College are entitled to 
lift it up to a matter of tuition at five pounds five shillings. 
And the College, be it noted, though reasonable in its 
terms, even to the point of instalments, is no one-horsed or 
one-eyed affair : 


“The course of Literary Training [we are told] has 
been written by one who has had great experience as 
a writer and editor. In the Fiction Course we have 
had the assistance of well-known novelists, who are 
well qualified to give advice and training to the 
student. The lessons are twelve in number, and the 
exercises are corrected by a staff of trained experts, 
who, thoroughly appreciating the views and principles 
held by the author of the course, are constantly able 
to demonstrate to the pupil those points of technique 
most necessary for him to know.” 


We cannot, perhaps, expect the Literary Correspondence 








College to divulge its intimate and most cherished affairs, 
but we would willingly pay a matter of five pounds five 
shillings to be acquainted with the name of the “ One who 
has had great experience as a writer and editor,” not to 
mention the names of the well-known novelists who have 
assisted the College in its Fiction Course, and the trained 
experts who are constantly able to demonstrate to the 
pupil those points of technique most necessary for him to 
know. For our own part, we think it is a great pity that 
some of these experts, say only half-a-dozen of them who 
have had the benefits of an ordinary schooling, should not 
be let loose forthwith upon the Literary Correspondence 
College’s own pamphlet. On p. 7 of this wonderful pro- 
duction, under the head of “ Lesson 2: The Formation of 
Style,” we find the appended brilliant paragraph : 


“Many writers commit literary sins against good 
form so atrocious that social sins of the same heinous- 
ness would banish them from the dinner-tables of 
decently-bred people. No one can write correctly 
without deliberately and laboriously learning how to 
write correctly. This lesson instructs you how.” 


There is style for you with a vengeance. Little boys at 
Eton get whipped for better writing. Again, under the 
head of “ Models and Markets” we get the following piece 
of idiocy : 

“The demand for magazine stories is constant, and 
of course it remains quite unaffected by the vicissi- 
tudes of trade, the rumours of war, and the pre- 
occupation of politics, This lesson shows you the 
models you should study and the markets you should 
write for.” 


Then there is “ Lesson 8: The Novel”: 


“One day you will come to the tremendous deci- 
sion of writing a novel—not a mere serial, not some- 
thing that can be cut up into instalments, but a novel, 
a volume, an affair that will be printed on hundreds of 
pages, bound in cloth, sold at six shillings, and passed 
and repassed over the counters of Mudie’s and Smith’s. 
And you say, ‘How ought I to begin?’ There are 
numerous ways of beginning, including several quite 
goodones. In this lesson we prescribe one definite 
course for you to follow.” 


Are we selling pills, or is it the Times Book Club or the 
“ Children’s Encyclopedia ” breaking out in a new place ? 
The Fiction Course generally appears to be a marvel for 
the money, and what cheers us about it is that, according 
to wise heads of the Literary Correspondence College, 


“Even mediocre talent, when combined with fixity 
of purpose and regular industry, will infallibly result in 
a gratifying success.” 

It may be, however, that, despite the mediocrity of your 
talents and the fixity of your purpose, you do not happen 
to consider an infallibly gratifying success in fiction worth 
five pounds five shillings. It may be that your soaring human 
ambition runs not so much to the passing and repassing of 
hundreds of pages of your novels over Smith’s and Mudie’s 
counters as to the simple and inoffensive art of “ play- 
writing.” The Literary Correspondence College is, of 
course, immediately with you. For “ playwriting” is “dealt 
with very fully in the two following lessons. Fee £1 1s.” 
It seems that 


“The aspirant who sends a manuscript to a good 
West End theatre may be sure that it will be considered, 
and that if it contains even the germ only of a possible 
play he will be treated with courtesy and considera- 
tion. This lesson ;shows you the kind of play to 
write and the best way to write it.” 


Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Somerset Maugham must 
clearly muster up a guinea apiece at once. The College is 
offering them the opportunity of a lifetime. 

For £1 10s. you can be taught apparently all there is to 
be known about journalism : 


“The three lessons in journalism which we have 
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outlined on the following pages are written by the 
author of the former course. The lessons are brief 
and practical and teach the student so to shape his 
work that he may confidently expect to place a fair 
proportion of his manuscripts after some weeks of 
practice,” 


Tilly-fally ; or, if you prefer it, springes to catch woodcocks | 
We are assured that the beginner in journalism, “ who 
aspires to be an outside contributor, or, in the slang of the 
profession, a free-lance, must first of all comprehend the 
journalistic attitude,” which, on the face of it, is a large 
order ; also that “ you are bound to fail at first, but you are 
bound to succeed in the end if you will persevere and 
direct your efforts with sagacity ;” and mercifully that ‘these 
three lessons will help you to serve the shortest possible 
apprenticeship to the profession of journalism.” 

It is only fair to add that the Literary Correspondence 
College prints a number of “ unsolicited appreciations from 
students who are now following our courses of literary 
training.” The appreciations in question are very choice : 
“TI can truly say I never enjoyed a course of instruction 
more ;” “Do not hesitate to refer any intending pupil to 
me ;” “I wrote to one of your students and have received 
two letters from her, each speaking in the highest terms of 
your methods.” “ Be sure I am grateful forall your help, 
and would do anything I could for the College,” and so on. 
In no instance, however, does a studtnt write to say that 
his books are passing and repassing over Smith’s and 
Mudie’s counters, or that a few weeks’ practice has 
resulted in the placing of a fair proportion of his manu- 
scripts. 

We have not hadan opportunity of examining the various 
“courses” the Literary Correspondence College sells to 
its clients, so that we are in no position to say whether the 
lessons involved are likely to be “helpful” or otherwise. 
Possibly they can do nobody much harm. But the 
College’s pamphlet has a good deal too much of the lure 
about it for our fancy, and it has evidently been written by 
persons whose feelings for letters and journalism is not of 
the kind which qualifies them especially for the guidance 
and instruction of aspiring youth. For one big mercy we 
have to thank the authorities of this extraordinary College— 
namely, that they do not offer for one pound three and six- 
pence, or any such sum, a Course of Poetry which will 
“infallibly result in a gratifying success.’”’ It is astonishing 
that authors of even such middling parts as Mr. Barry 
Pain and Mr. Arnold Bennett should allow their names to 
appear in connection with such a concern. As to the 
editor of Great Thoughts, we do not think that his approval 
and blessing helps matters at all. 








FREWEN LORD “PARLA DA SE” 


IraLy, ‘Modern Italy,” must indeed be gratified and 
encouraged by the pat on the back administered her by Mr. 
W. Frewen Lord through the medium of what we must refer 
to as his “ article”—though we had nearly said “ ravings ”— 
in the July number of The Nineteenth Century and After. 

“Ttalia fa da se” certainly; but what has caused Mr. 
Lord so suddenly and startlingly to give vent in print to 
what the Corriere della Sera pityingly alludes to as his 
“idolatry for Rome”? No. 1 cause of Mr. Lord’s out- 
burst of penitent joy over Italian progress (penitent because 
some fifteen years ago Mr. Lord said quite the reverse of 
what he now says about Italy, and is sorry he said it) is, 
seemingly, that in the course ofa drive which he took 
across Rome he came upon four newly-christened piazzas, 
baptised by very modern and rather meaningless titles, and 
probably to the regret of most of the more artistic-minded 
citizens, who cease not to deplore the modern municipal 
rage for removing their old historical titles from streets and 
squares. 

This is test No. 1 of “Italian Progress.” No. 2 is that 
because Mr. Frewen Lord,“ by way of experiment,” and 
evidently with considerable misgivings, sent a dispatch-box, 





or whatever it was, unltcked by rail from Naples to Rome, 
and found its contents untouched, or rather not removed, on 
arrival—from this supreme and unexpected triumph of 
Italian honesty the deduction is to be made that the Italian 
railways are as well, if not better, managed as any in the 
world and its railway staff of employees impeccable! We 
are a little puzzled about this second test, because, having 
lived a long while in Italy, we know that no personal baggage 
is accepted for transmittance unaccompanied by its owner, 
unless it is registered, and we know that none is accepted 
for registration unless it is locked and even corded and so 
hermetically sealed that no Italian thumb can apparently 
work its a into where it should not enter. The des- 
patching official frequently, in presence of the sender, 
illustrates how powerful and pliant an instrument the afore- 
said Italian thumb can be by forcing open ostentatiously 
the leather side flaps of portmanteaux, etc. ; and then, by a 
just expenditure of “soldi,” official sealing-wax and string 
can be purchased on the spot, and the wounds of the 
luggage in question rebound up. So we shou'd like to hear 
a littke more of Mr. Lord’s test-bag—and what its 
“contents” were. Was it money? jewels? gold and 
silver fittings? or sandwiches and a flask and a Tauchnitz 
volume or two with which he vainly baited the hook to 
catch the honest “ modern” Neapolitan impiegato ? 

Really, joking apart, it is high time to put a stop to this 
un-English and overdone gushing about Italy, modern 
Italy in particular, which is becoming so general. Either 
Italy is “allright” or she is “all wrong,” according to 
half the crude and incompetent critics who are now always 
scribbling their impressions of her—and it is a fortunate 
thing that the Italian “ buon senso” enables the Italian to 
look kindly and pityingly upon such exuberant utterances 
as those of Mr. Lord’s, and to take them for what they are 
worth, instead of being led into undue exaltation at such 
misplaced admiration of what they themselves well know 
to be their weak points. To quote again the Corriere 
della Sera in its level-headed comment on Mr. Lord’s 
nightmare project, the world (chiefly we note the U.S.A. 
and her dollars invoked!) should “ reconstruct the Forum” 
and put upon a stone the original remark, ‘“ The Grateful 
World—to Rome, 1950;” inscription obviously inspired 
by that on the New Bridge Mr. Lord so much admires— 
the Corriere says to its amused readers : 

As you observe, there is still time for us to think it over, and 
in the meanwhile, let us accept the good intention of the writer. 

We, too, are glad that Mr. Lord allows another forty 
years or so before we are to see the plans for the recon- 
struction of the Forum, with building notices by Hiram K. 
Bugg attached to the adjacent ruins. 

With regard to Mr. Lord’s misplaced overflow of praise 
as regards Italian treatment of animals, perhaps if he had 
driven in and about Naples a little, or paid a short visit to 
Mr. Hawkesley, Secretary to the R.H. Society established 
there, instead of going in a comfortable little carriage in 
Rome, he might have acquired a little more insight as to 
the ordinary everyday treatment of animals in this country. 

We are quite unable to share in his ecstasies over the 
management of the railways, and, in company with the 
truth-loving Italians who daily express similar views to 
ours in their daily papers as to their hideous discomfort 
and unpunctuality, we can wish Mr. Lord nothing worse in 
this world than a (nominally) five-hours’ journey in a so- 
called “ diretiissimo”-express for any place in any part of 
Italy he chooses to travel to, p/us an important reason for 
getting to the journey’s end quickly. We even offer to 
pay his fare for such a trip in the cause of truth, only 
stipulating that he will write another article for his 
magazine after making it. To have achieved in tolerable 
comfort a “first-class” journey in the through Rome 
express, and to have survived the restaurant-car dinner is 
of course a tribute to the International Wagon Lit Co. 
direction, which we rather think has its seat in Paris and 
not in Italy. 

To sum up: “Italia fa da se” without doubt, and we 
trust will continue to do so; but as translated by Mr. W. 
Frewen Lord the phrase pretty much amounts to this— 
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Mr. F. Lord made a trip to Rome in the most approved 
English tourist style ; got out at a station he had not seen 
there fifteen years ago, found a cab with a quite well-fed 
looking horse, and when driving to his hotel noticed 
that some new streets and squares and a very large 
monument to one of the Kings of Italy were in the process 
of construction in the place of some recently-destroyed old 
historical buildings... His bump of “ Schwarmerei” being 
fully developed by this time, he at once saw that this monu- 
ment, ‘‘ when finished in the future, would doubtless also 
be artistic ;” and he greatly approved of the Belgian 
service of trains in the Eternal City—an approval aot 
shared, unfortunately, by the Romans themselves ! 

Frewen Lord “parla dase e per se!” and though we 
do not attempt here to enter into the big question of what 
really does constitute the vast modern progress of this 
wonderful country, we do protest most emphatically against 
the fatuous praise bestowed on the very subjects least 
deserving of praise, and at such very incompetent criticisms 
being printed in a magazine of such acknowledged import- 
ance and standing as The Nineteenth Century and After. 

We can, in conclusion, only quote the now classic utter- 
ms Lord Arthur in the old Court Theatre play : “ Wot 
rot 








A MAKER OF HISTORY 


It is frequently urged by those jealous for the preser- 
vation of the old social régime that the growth of popular 
education, combined with the spread of democratic senti- 
ments, is tending to produce among the lower orders of 
society a certain dull conformity to a universal type. Such 
a fear, however, is largely groundless, since the spirit of 
man remains the one incalculable and inextinguishable 
element in human history. Those who are content to dive 
but a small distance beneath the surface of things may still 
discern indications of the eternal mystery of man’s 
existence, 

These reflections were induced by an adventure which 
befell me on the night of a late famous election at Peckham. 
It was very late, and the last belated reveller had long since 
sought the shelter of his home. A fine rain was falling, 
and the four-mile walk which lay before me presented at 
the moment a singularly unattractive prospect. I had but 
proceeded a few yards, however, when my eyes fell on a 
house in a small street, the front wall of which was com- 
pletely hidden by election bills. Election bills were 
lavishly displayed in the window ; they were pasted on to 
boards in the front garden. Here, I thought to myself, is 
the home of an ardent politician, and I paused to read a 
few of the legends so unsparingly exhibited. I was about 
to turn away, when a voice came from the surrounding 
darkness. 

“ What’s your colour ?” said the voice. 

“Blue,” I replied, recklessly. 

“Well, you’ve lost |” 

“IT know I have,” I rejoined, with (I am afraid) a touch 
of acerbity. 

I was now able to recognise my companion. He wasa 
short, thick-set man, with a multiplicity of chins and a 
general air of subdued opulence. 

“Come in,” said he, quite suddenly. 
appeared, the owner of the house.) 

Mechanically I obeyed. The door of every house is 
properly considered an avenue into the infinite, and here 
was an opportunity not to be resisted. 

After lighting the gas in the hall, he invited me to follow 
him into the kitchen. I took a chair, and we sat facing 


(He was, it 


each other, the table between us. 

“You're a writing gentleman?” he inquired, after a 
momentary pause. 

It was a successful guess, and I had not sufficient 
presence of mind to deny the impeachment. 

“I wish somebody would write my life,” he observed, 
“There’s money in it, my boy,” he added, 


reflectively. 








with a violent bang on the table. ‘ Now, I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever heard of Tom Smith ?” 

As a matter of fact, I had; but hitherto the name had 
always carried with it certain childish memories of 
Christmas crackers. 

“There’s lots of people,” he continued, “that haven’t 
heard of Tom Smith, And yet, my boy, I’ve been manager 
of four public-houses in my time, including the “ White 
Lion” at Putney. That’s a pretty good record, isn’t it? 
Mall And I'll tell you another thing. I’ve—had—a— 
letter—from—Blundell—Maple !” 

Other autobiographical details followed. His father, it 
appeared, had been an actor, and. had played with Toole 
in the early ’fifties. He himself had been born in a public- 
house—a circumstance which struck him as highly amusing. 
He alluded to it, indeed, more than once during the course 
of our conversation, each time to the accompaniment of a 
peal of Gargantuan laughter,. He had abandoned, however, 
the “ public line,” and» was now established as a house- 
decorator. He invited my inspection of, his working-coat, 
which was hanging on the door of an adjacent apartment. 

We discussed politics at considerable length and with 
some animation. He was an old hand at the game, and he 
gave me to understand that, taking it all round, it was 
hardly worth the candle, There was too much damned 
ingratitude in it. 

He held sound views on the question of votes for women, 
“My wife’s been in bed for hours,” he remarked, with a 
significant jerk of his thumb in the direction of the ceiling. 
“T never allow her to interfere in politics. It ain’t a 
woman's job,” 

He insisted on my having a cup of tea, and rose to place 
a kettle on the hob. Returning to his seat, he reverted to 
his old grievance. Here he was, a man of over forty years 
of age, associated with no fewer than four public-houses— 
and absolutely unknown outside Peckham! Why couldn’t 
somebody—why couldn’t I, for instance—write his life for 
him? There would be no lack of readers, he assured me. 

The conversation was becoming embarrassingly intimate, 
and, murmuring an excuse, I rose to go. At that moment 
a clock in the corner of the kitchen struck two. 

With true English hospitality he offered to accompany 
me on a portion of my journey. As we left the house an 
idea seized him. 

“ Couldn’t you ‘photograph it for one of the morning 
papers?” he inquired. “I’d have some more bills put 
out ; I’ve got plenty inside.” 

Once again I had to excuse myself with as good a grace 
as possible. 

He left me at the side of a disused barn, which he 
described as “ one of the landmarks of Peckham.” “ You 
must come and see me again,” he said, ‘I’m always at 
home on Sunday afternoons. Drop in for a little music— 
and don’t forget what I said about the book.” 

I finished the remainder of my journey alone, but occu- 
pied with many reflections, the chief of them being that 
Peckham was an ill-used suburb. It has served for genera- 
tions past as the butt of the cheap jester and the superior 
critic. It is the target for the wit of Wimbledon. Yet 
Peckham harbours this hero. 

And, since Tom Smith desires with such fervour the 
immortality of print, I have endeavoured to bestow it upon 
him. But I do not think I shall accept his invitation. It 
is sometimes dangerous to revisit an ancient shrine. 


T. M. P. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Call of the South. By Lovis Becks. (John Milne, 6s.) 


Mr. Lovis BeckeE continues to give us books about the 
South Seas in limitless profusion. In this latest addition 
to their number the element of fiction plays but a subsidia 

part, the book being chiefly made up of personal experi- 
ences of pirates, beach-combers,'and South Sea traders, 
Mr. Becke writes with an astonishing vigour, and now and 
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then he has some wonderful incidents to relate. Human 
nature in the Western hemisphere does not tend to 
command our respect. The primitive savage instincts are 
allowed full play. Here, for instance, is a typical story : 


The nigger cook was really a devout Roman Catholic, but his 
seaman’s soul revolted at their cowardice, and he so far lost his 
temper as to seize a Portuguese by his black curly hair, throw 
him down, tear open his shirt, and seize a leaden effigy of St. 
Jago do Compostella which he wore round his neck, and thrust it 
into his mouth. In after years I saw Captain “Bully” Hayes do 
the same thing, also with a Portuguese sailor; but Hayes made 
the man actually swallow the little image, after he had rolled it 
into a rough ball, saying that, if St. James was so efficient to 
externally protect the wearer from —— of the sea, he could 
do it still better in the stomach, where he (the saint) would feel 
much warmer. 


The title of Mr. Becke’s book is unfortunate, for its net 
effect is to repel rather than to attract. As a matter of fact 
there is more of the spirit of romance and high adventure 
in one chapter of such a book as Stevenson’s Jn the South 
Seas than in the whole of this volume. 


The Cotswolds. Painted by G. F.NicHotis. Described by 
Francis DuckwortH. (Adam and Charles Black, 
6s. net.) 


Tuis book is a worthy addition to an admirable series. 
There have been many previous volumes dealing with the 
Cotswolds—notably the “ Highways and Byways in Oxford 
and the Cotswolds” of Mr. H. A. Evans—but there is 
always room foranother. For the charm of the Cotswolds 
is not yet exhausted, nor has their story been fully 
told. Mr. Duckworth is very far indeed from being the 
complete historian, but he fulfils most, if not all, of the 
requirements of the perfect chronicler. He ambles along 
in a pleasant and discursive fashion, never oppressively 
erudite, but always entertaining, with the result that the 
book, while devoid of all pretence as a historical survey, is 
yet a mine of information, archzological, topographical, 
and descriptive. Mr. Duckworth has an eye for the 
picturesque, and—which is no less important in a volume 
of this description—a fund of quaint and entertaining 
anecdote. In these days, when local customs, superstitions, 
and survivals are disappearing before the spread of what its 
promoters fondly imagine to be “education,” it is good to 
be reminded of the manners and beliefs of a simpler age. 
Happily, modern civilisation has not succeeded in eliminat- 
ing all traces of individuality from the dwellers in these 
western counties. It is not many years since a servant in 
the manor-house at Stanton “ was found to have been con- 
firmed three times, no less, and on being questioned said 
that she had discovered that Confirmation was a most 
efficacious remedy for rheumatism.” 

The chief point of interest about the Cotswolds is, 
perhaps, the number of churches they contain, a circum- 
stance which, as Mr. Duckworth suggests, may have given 
rise to the well-known proverb, “As sure as God's in 
Gloucestershire.” Many of these have shared the tradi- 
tional fate of our English shrines. Barbarously despoiled 
by the Cromwellians, they have been barbarously 
“restored” by the vandals of the eighteenth century. No 
— of our ancient churches but will pray with Thomas 

ardy : 

7 From restorations of Thy fane, 
From smoothings of Thy sward, 
From zealous Churchmen’s pick and plane 
Deliver us, O Lord! 


We have no space to follow Mr. Duckworth in his 
leisurely progress from village to village, but one story, 
albeit mythical, is too good to pass unrecorded, It is 
related of that unhappy monarch Charles I. : 


In August of 1643 Charles I. passed through the village [of 
Painswick] on his way to besiege Gloucester ; and, having raised 
the siege in September, he again passed through Painswick on his 
way to Coberley and Sudeley. On this occasion, so the story 
goes, he was asked by his son—“ When are we going home ?” 
and answered, “‘ My son, I have no home.” 


One question suggests itself‘ to us as we close these 





pages—Why is there no novelist of the Cotswolds? Mr. 
F, J. Cox has given us two admirable studies of village life 
in this corner of England, but the writer who shall do for 
Gloucestershire what Hardy has done for Wessex has yet, 
it would appear, to be born. 

Mr. Duckworth’s text is admirably illustrated by the fine 
water-colour drawings of Mr. Nicholls. The artist has 
succeeded in conveying the very spirit of these old-world 
villages. His pictures are idylls of sunshine and bright 
colours. 


Christian Biographies through Eighteen Centuries. By the 
Rev. Francis St. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., F.S.A, 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) 


THE writer of this book almost disarms criticism by saying 
that it is not intended for the learned scholar, but is 
simply a compilation with no claim to originality. 

Be that as it may, these studies in the lives of famous 
Christian men (which they are, rather than actual 
biographies) are written with observation and with those 
touches of human interest which are ever fresh. We think 
that the rather long-drawn study of the life of St. Paul 
might well have been curtailed, for it seems to weight the 
book unnecessarily at starting. For the rest the names 
chosen are generally appropriate and typical of the period 
which they represent. Curious views are sometimes held 
about the so-called Dark Ages. Mr. Thackeray has 
escaped most of the common delusions. He shows how 
the brilliant light of Christianity shone throughout from the 
beacon monasteries of Europe ; but we cannot accept his 
assertion that from the years 500 to 1050 not more than 
two or three names of really learned men can be men- 
tioned. Mr. Thackeray’s judgments on men around whose 
characters controversy has raged strike us as eminently 
fair, especially his estimate of Cranmer’s strength and 
weakness, and his view of the work and position of 
Wesley. This book is written from a spiritual standpoint, 
in quiet and thoughtful vein, and we commend it as a 
good addition to school and parochial libraries—a purpose 
for which it was probably written. 


Sketches of Old Dublin. By A. Peter. (Dublin: Sealy, 
Bryers, and Walker, 2s. 6d.) 


THE sketches here collected were contributed from time 
to time to various Dublin newspapers, which perhaps 
explains the very careless English in which they are 
written. But, unfortunately, we are getting so accustomed 
to journalistic bad grammar and ill constructed sentences 
in England, that we can hardly afford to throw a stone across 
the Irish Channel. Still, such papers might be revised 
before being issued in book form, for it is a pity when a 
pleasant, gossiping style (which this writer has) is not 
combined with good grammar and decent literary expres- 
sion. 

Apart from this defect, the book has much which cannot 
fail to interest all lovers of “ dear, delightful —— Dublin.” 
We spare the third epithet. There are several chapters on 
the old Dublin Pleasure-gardens, where eighteenth-century 
society sported in the gay days of the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings. From Ranelagh, we learn, an unsuccessful 
attempt to cross St. George’s Channel in a balloon was 
made in 1785. 

The account of “Curious Old Dublin Shop Signs” is 
interesting. Irish humour appears in the sign of the 
“Golden Fleece,” appropriately chosen by a draper 
— Jason Hassard, the subject of an epigram by 

wift : 
ey the valiant prince of Greece, 
rom Colchos brought the Golden Fleece. 
We comb the wool, refine the fluff, 
For modern Jason that’s enough. 
O could we tame yon watchful dragon, 
Old Jason would have less to brag on. 

We think that “Dublin in the Eighteenth Century” 
would have been a less misleading title for these fugitive 
sketches. With the exception of a single chapter and 
some scattered allusions, there is nothing about “ Old 
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Dublin” prior to that period, although the author begins 
by telling us that “ there are a thousand years of history in 
the streets of Dublin.” But then, as he observes on the 
same page, “ history has a way of hiding itself.” 





FICTION 


The Scales of Fustice. 
Long and Co., 6s.) 


Tuis book has been in one sense a revelation to us. Till 
we read it we did not know that it was possible to write so 
badly as Mr. Delannoy has succeeded in doing. Here isa 
specimen paragraph gathered from the first page : 

She had two strings to her bow; two beaus to her string. 
Thought that—if the colloquialism may be permitted—she had 
them both on one string. That was the big error of her life. 
She saw it when too late. The mill cannot grind with the water 
that is past. 


The meaning of the last sentence, by the way, is somewhat 
enigmatical. The style, it will be conceded, is on a pretty 
low level, but Mr. Delannoy maintains it throughout the 
narrative with a dull persistency. Hundreds of the 
sentences begin with a verb, the personal pronoun which 
should precede it having been, for some inscrutable reason, 
omitted. Other sentences are innocent of a verb altogether. 

We have alluded at some length to Mr. Delannoy’s 
freaks of syntax, as they are the only features which 
differentiate this book from the ordinary tenth-rate sensa- 
tional novel. For the rest the story is a crude compound 
of drugs, detectives, murders, and some _ impossible 
love-making. Having read “The Scales of Justice” from 
its dull opening to its dreary close, we find ourselves unable 
the share the enthusiasm of the Darlington and Stockton 
Times and the Staffordshire Sentinel for the work of Mr. 
Delannoy. 


By Burrorp DELANNoyY. (Digby, 


An van Heritage. By VioLET TWEEDALE. (John Long, 
6s, 


“An Empty HERITAGE” is rather aggressively Bohemian 
intone. Clouds of smoke, beautiful models, and Chansons 
de Montmartre are ruthlessly dragged in to give local 
colour, and the reader is whisked from Chelsea Embank- 
ment to Soho, and from Soho to Paris, always to find 
velvet coats and dishevelled locks awaiting him. Of 
Chelsea we are told : “Groups of men in artistic disarray 
were strolling homewards to finish the night with play and 
song.” Sylvester Cowell is torn from these Bacchanalian 
surroundings by the death of the Earl of Harborough, of 
whom he is the heir. He is more or less of a blackguard, 
and from the day he assumes the title to the night on 
which he is drowned in the Seine his history is not a very 
edifying one. 


Lady Fulia’s Emerald. By HELEN HESTER COLVILLE. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


“Lapy Juiia’s EMERALD” is the star round whose male- 
volent personality the characters in this book revolve like 
lesser stars. Some of them lose it, others find it ; itis stolen 
by some, and by others bought. But these characters, 
unlike stars, conform to no discernible rule of :possibility 
or probability ; their motives are unfathomable, and they 
are laws unto themselves. The conviction is forced upon 
one that this book would reach a larger and more appre- 
Ciative circle of readers than it is likely to in its present 
form if it were bound in a paper cover and sold for three- 
pence, 


The Pursuer. By Morice GERARD. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


“THE PurRSUER” is one of a type of novels that we had 
hoped was fast dying out. While not lacking a certain 
ingenuity in the manipulation of events, the story is abso- 
lutely destitute of anything even remotely resembling 
human interest. The characters are not drawn from life, 














but are, for the most part, unsuccessful imitations of the 
heroes and villains of our contemporary third-rate sensa- 
tional fiction. The villain is appropriately a foreigner ; 
the hero, no less appropriately, an English officer. There 
is an element of staleness about all this, nor is it possible to 
feel much interest in the vicissitudes which befall Colonel 
Fenner in the course of this narrative. We know that he 
will claim his blushing bride in the concluding chapter ; 
we know, too, that villainy, though momentarily triumphant, 
will eventually meet with its due reward. ‘“ Morice 
Gerard ” has a tiresome habit of interspersing his narrative 
with pompous platitudes and tedious moralisings, The 
reader in quest of sensation (and no other would be likely 
to read this book) does not need to be reminded that “ hero- 
worship is instinct in every woman,” or that “there is 
nothing in the world more wonderful than a woman’s 
instinct.” Such assertions might be taken for granted. 


The Forewarners. By GIOVANNI CENA. Translated from 
the Italian by Oxtvia AGresti Rossetti. With a 
Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WarRD. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 6s.) 


“THE FOREWARNERS ” is a volume that successfully eludes 
all attempts at classification. It is unlike anything that we 
have ever read before. Broadly speaking, it is a novel, 
since it is thrown into a more or less narrative form, But 
it is lacking in the very elements of plot-construction. It 
ends suddenly, and, as it were, without a note of warning— 
ends with no clearly-perceived dénouement, and with no 
attempt on the part of the author to dispose of the 
characters he has introduced. The final effect on the 
mind of the reader is as though he had wandered into the 
theatre shortly after the commencement of a problem-play 
and had been compelled to leave when the curtain fell on 
the second act. 

With it all, however, “The Forewarners” is a novel of 
extraordinary power and of fascinating interest. It pur- 
ports to be written by an Italian proof-reader, and there 
can be little doubt that, however much of fictional interest 
the story may contain, it is a veritable transcript from life. 
It records the outlook of a man of a morbid and acutely 
sensitive temperament. We have had many novels of late 
years dealing with the social life of Italy, but this book 
introduces us to the floating wreckage of an Italian slum. 
“ Aéropolis ” stands for the Young Italy of the revolu- 
tionary workman, an Italy inarticulate yet passionately 
insurgent, an Italy that has lost its faith and has not yet 
found its hope. There is much to perplex and sadden ; 
much, too, to repel ; yet here, as elsewhere, we are per- 
mitted to see the soul of goodness in things evil, and no 
reader who has made a sympathetic study of such 
characters as the supposed writer of this narrative or 
Crastino, the unhappy poet, but is conscious of an idealism 
that can transmute despair itself into ultimate victory. 

We are profoundly — for this book, which is 
worth a whole library of current sensational fiction. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TAROT AND CARD GAMES 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—The earliest mention of playing-cards occurs in 1377, in 
a South German MS. We hear of them in 1379 at Viterbo, in 
1384 at Nuremburg, in 1392 in Paris, and in 1393 at Florence. 
The only inference to be drawn as to their origin from these and 
other facts is that they —— in Europe first at Venice circ. 
1370, and passed along the great trade routes. In 1377 they are 
regarded as moral and innocent, in 1384 they are forbidden in 
Nuremburg, in 1393 they are counted among children’s games at 
Florence. 

The Tarot was in its origin a counting game with picture- 
cards. It was shown in a lecture at the Society of Arts that 
every subject in it was familiar to the Florentines, and that it was 
probably a Florentine picture-game, similar in some respects to 
the so-called “ Mantegna” cards. At any rate, a MS. volume of 
sermons of the middle of the fifteenth century shows conclusively 
that cards and triumphs (the Tarot) were two distinct sorts of 
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game. The B.M. catalogue of the Schreiber collection of 
cards (1901) endorses this view (see “ Archzeologia,” 57, 185, 
“Journal Society of Arts” (1901), 49, 317). The four suits of our 
ordinary card-pack may be of Eastern origin, and probably are ; 
the Tarot pack is undoubtedly a North Italian invention. 


ROBERT STEELE. 
Savage Club. 


MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—We beg leave to draw the attention of your readers to 
the First International Moral Education Congress, to be held at 
the University of London, Imperial Institute Road, South Ken- 
sington, on September 25th-2oth. 

The Congress is honoured by the good wishes of his Majesty 
the King. It meets under the patronage of twelve Ministers of 
Education, including England, the United States, France, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, Spain, and Japan. It has also for its patrons 
fifteen heads of Colonial Education Departments ; delegates are 
being sent by many Universities, by all the leading Educational 
Associations, and by a number of education authorities, and, 
finally, the list of Vice-Presidents and of the General Committee 
includes very many of the leading educationists of Europe. 

Of those who are contributing papers we may mention— 
England : Professors Adams, Lloyd Morgan, Mackenzie, and 
Muirhead ; America: Professors Adler and Peabody; Italy: 
Cesare Lombroso ; France: Professors Buisson, Boutroux, and 
Seailles ; Germany: Professors Munch, Foerster, and Tonnies ; 
Russia : M. and Mme. Kovalevsky ; Hungary: Professors Karman 
and Schneller. The whole field of moral education in schools 
will be covered. 

The following is the general programme :— 

I—The Principles of Moral Education. Chairman, the Presi- 
dent. 

II.—Aims, Means, and Limitations of the Various Types of 
Schools. Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S. 

III.—Character-building by Discipline, Influence, and Oppor- 
tunity. Chairman, M. le Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
(Senator). 

1V.—The Problems of Moral Instruction. Chairman, Professor 
Dr. Friedrich Jodl (University of Vienna). 

V.—(a) Relation of Religious Education to Moral Education. 
Chairman, Rev. Dr. Gow (Westminster School). 

(6) Special Problems. Chairman, Regierungsrat Dr. Gobat 
Berne). 

\ VI.—Systematic Moral Instruction. Chairman, Geheimrat 
Professor Dr. Wilhelm Foerster (University of Berlin). 

(c) The aan ae, = Special Moral Subjects. Chairman, Cyril 
van Overbergh (Director-General of Higher Education for 
Belgium). 

VII.—The Relation of Moral Education to Education under 
other Aspects. Chairman, Professor Ferdinand Buisson (Uni- 
versity of Paris). 

VIII.—The Problems of Moral Education under Varying 
Conditions of Age and Opportunity. Chairman, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Anson, Bart. w niversity of Oxford). 

(d) Biology and Moral Education. Chairman, Prince Jean de 
Tarchanoff (St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine). 

Special Moral Instruction lessons will be given in English (Mr. 
F. J. Gould), in French (Pastor Charles Wagner, the author of 
“ The Simple Life”), and in German (Frl. Jannasch). 

There will also be an exhibition of books and pictures. 

The fee (including a report of some four hundred pages) is 
10s, 6d, for the general public, and 7s. 6d. for teachers. Single 
day-tickets can be had for 2s. 6d. Return fares on all lines at 
single fare and a quarter. 

It is hoped that there may be a large large attendance of the 
general public and of the teaching profession. 

Full details may be obtained on writing to the Office of the 
Congress, 13 ye or Street, Strand, London, England. 

We remain, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 


President, MICHAEL E, SADLER. 
Hon. Treasurer, AVEBURY. 
Chairman, SOPHIE BRYANT. 
Vice-Chairman, J. W. ADAMSON. 
General Secretary, GUsTAV SPILLER. 





THE FUTILITY OF FLOGGING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In view of the fact that the calendar at the recent 
Glamorgan Assizes showed that no less than eighteen prisoners 
were indicted under the Garotting Act it may oa be regarded as 
a moot point whether the revival of. flogging at Cardiff. bas not 





been as harmful to the community as it was unnecessary for the 
safety of the public. 

The annals of the lash clearly demonstrate that wherever 
flogging has been tried ona wholesale scale, robbery with violence 
has increased, and that under non-flogging Judges this class of 
crime decreased. The late Lord Chancellor Herschell was the 
first to call public attention to this fact. Speaking in the House 
of Commons on July 31st, 1885, he referred to a Parliamentary 
return dealing with sentences under the Garotting Act as 
follows : 

If hon. members could prove anything from it it would be 
this, that a flogging Judge was followed by a number of 
garotting cases, and a non-flogging Judge by a great diminu- 
tion of that crime. 

The lash does not deter and cannot reform the criminal. It 
has been abolished in every progressive European country— 
Russia even has abandoned it in the ordinary criminal law. Why 
should England wait? 

JOSEPH COLLINSON. 

Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, London, 

August 18, 1908. 


TRADITION 
To the Editor of ‘'HE ACADEMY 

S1r,—I read the article on “ Tradition” in THE ACADEMY of 
the 8th with great interest, and I think you may care to hear that 
I can corroborate every word. About twenty-three years ago I 
was at Tewkesbury, and was shown over the splendid old church 
by the clerk, who had evidently learned its history from tradition. 
Seeing how very interested I was in all he told me, he took me 
out over the bridge and described in the most graphic manner 
how the fight took place, how the little stream ran red, and, 
finally, how the defeated men crowded into the Abbey for 
sanctuary, and were slaughtered there until their bodies were 
half-way up the pillars in the nave. Then, speaking of the 
death of the young prince, he said: “Shakespeare tells us 
‘they slew him in the field by Tewkesbury.’ They did a 
of the kind; they dragged him into one of the houses, an 
they stabbed him between two rooms, and I'll show you the 
lace.” He then took me into a modern-fronted house, but the 
house itself was just as it had been at the time of the battle, and 
he showed me a rough loose raised beam that divided the floors 
of two rooms and said that was the place. The clerk was a very 
old man in or about 1884, but I think he told me he was the last 
of a long line of clerks, I am certain he described the fight as 
it had come to him from an eye-witness. When I went once 
more to Tewkesbury, in 1893, a young man showed me round, but 
he evidently had not had the tradition handed on to him. 


L. L. PANTON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Biss, Gerald. The Dupe. Greening, ts. net. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Yellowplush Papers and 
Early Miscellanies. The Great Hoggarty Diamond, Fitzboodle 
Papers, etc. Barry Lyndon, etc. The Paris Sketch-book and 
Art Criticisms, Catherine: a Shabby-Genteel Story. The Irish 
Sketch-book. Arranged and edited by George Saintsbury. 
Oxford University Press, 2s. each. 

DRAMA 
Baines, Frank. The Tragical History of Leonardo Salviati. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, 5s. net. 
POETRY 
Nicholson, L. Vagrant Songs. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 

Gray, Maxwell. The Suspicions of Ermengarde. Long, 6s. 

Nevill, J. Cranstoun. The Climax. Long, 6s. 

Kernahan, Mrs. Coulson. The Sin of Gabrielle. Long, 6s. 

Mantrap Manor. By the Author of “When It Was Light.” 
Long, 6s. 

The Open Window. Tales of the Months. Told by Barbara. 
Macmillan, 6s. 

Peple, Edward. Semiramis. Greening, 6s. 

Caine, William. The Victim and the Votary. Greening, Is. net. 

Blyth, James. The Small Holder. Everett, 6s. 

Stacpoolé, H. de Vere. Patsy. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“ Handbooks of English Church Expansion.” Baynes, the Right 
Rev. A. Hamilton. South Africa. David, the Rev. A. E. 

_ Australia. Mowbray. 

Fryer, the Rev, R.G. Ravleish in Past Days. Bemrose, 2s. net. 
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